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CHRONICLE 


Roosevelt in Egypt.—Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
since his safe exit from the African jungles, has made 
himself the object of international interest. In an ad- 
dress to the students of the University of Cairo he 
bluntly told the Egyptian Nationalists that they were not 
yet fitted for self government. He denounced the as- 
sassination by a student last month of Butros Pasha 
Ghali, Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, as a 
calamity to Egypt, and warned his hearers against grasp- 
ing for power, reminding them of the Arab proverb, that 
“God is with the patient if they know how to wait.” 
The address, while pleasing to the British residents in 
Egypt, aroused much resentment among the Nationalists. 
It was denounced as an unwarranted interference in 
political affairs by one who had no personal acquaintance 
with conditions in Egypt. English opinion of the speech 
is divided, the general view being that Mr. Roosevelt 
desired to help to solve the British problem in Egypt but 
succeeded in complicating it. 


Roosevelt in Italy—On Monday the world, that had 
been watching the details of Col. Roosevelt’s homeward 
progress, was startled by the information, made public by 
himself through a message to the New York paper with 
which he has editorial connection, that he had refused 
to accept the condition on which an audience with the 
Pope would be granted to him. He had applied from 
Gondokoro early in February through the American Am- 
bassador for the honor of a presentation to the Holy 
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Father. Bishop Kennedy, Rector of the American Col- 
lege, acting for the Cardinal Secretary of State, in reply 
stated that the audience would be granted on April 4 
and hoped “that nothing will arise to prevent it, such 
as the much-regretted incident which made the reception 
of Mr. Fairbanks impossible.” In reply, Col. Roosevelt 
telegraphed the American Ambassador from Cairo: 
“T must decline to make any stipulations or submit to 
any conditions which in any way would limit my 
freedom of conduct.” Bishop Kennedy replied that the 
audience could not take place except on the understanding 
expressed in his former message, upon which Col. Roose- 
velt sent another despatch to the American Ambassador 
saying: “The proposed presentation is of course now 
impossible.”—-On Tuesday Col. Roosevelt added another 
sensation by cancelling the reception arranged in his 
honor by the American Colony in Rome at the American 
Embassy for Wednesday evening. It had become known 
that the American Catholics, to show their respect for 
the Sovereign Pontiff, would not attend. The reception 
was declared off and the blame thrown on the head of 
the Methodist College in Rome, Rev. B. M. Tipple. 
After visiting Mr. Roosevelt on Monday, Mr. Tipple 
made public this statement: “Mr. Roosevelt has 
struck a blow for twentieth century Christianity. The 
representatives of two great republics have been the ones 
to put the Vatican where it belongs. The Vatican is in- 
compatible with republican principles. This is a bitter 
dose for patriotic Catholics in America to swallow. I 
wonder how many doses of this sort they will take before 
they revolt. Is Catholicism in America to be American 
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or Romish? If Romish, then every patriotic American 
should rise to crush it, for Roman Catholicism is the 
uncompromising foe of freedom. The world advances, 
but the Vatican, never.” 


Disfranchisement in Maryland.—The Digges bill for 
the disfranchisement of the negro in all State and muni- 
cipal elections in Maryland passed both Houses of the 
State legislature and now awaits the signature of the 
Governor. The law will give the Democrats complete 
control in Maryland, if not declared unconstitutional by 
the courts. There is no attempt to prevent negroes vot- 
ing at Federal elections, the restriction affecting only 
State and municipal balloting. An amendment to the 
original draft of the bill allows negroes owning property 
assessed at $500 to vote, provided they were possessed of 
property thus valued two years in advance of their reg- 
istration. 

Before the final passage of the bill, Mr. Pairo, the 
minority leader in the House, said in part: “ We see 
before us the culmination of a plan whereby that sacred 
document, the Constitution of the United States, for the 
first time in forty years is wilfully, premeditately and 
deliberately to be ignored. I am sorry, that the Demo- 
cratic party in this State has taken a position that no 
other Southern State has taken since the Civil War, in 
that it openly defies the Constitution of the United 
States.” In reply, Mr. Benson, Democrat, said: “ The 
leaders of the Democratic party in this State and in the 
United States realize that a great mistake was made when 
the right of franchise was given to the colored people, 
and they realize that the blunder is just as great to-day 
as when it was forced upon the Southern States years 
ago. We are going to abide by the Constitution of Mary- 
land, as distinguished from the Constitution of the United 
States. We are going to submit to the white people an 
amendment for the benefit of the white people and for 
those colored people who, by their thrift and industry, 
may earn the right to vote.” The measure was passed 
on strict party lines by a vote of 69 to 31, a margin of one 
vote over the 68 required as the necessary two-thirds of 
the total membership. 


Soft-Coal Miners on Strike.—Approximately 300,000 
organized miners in the bituminous coal fields of the 
Middle West struck work April 1, and at the head- 
quarters of the United Mine Workers of America in In- 
dianapolis it was stated that they will stay out until the 
mine operators agree to a wage advance of five cents a 
ton. The strike follows a prolonged joint conference of 
operators and miners of the central competitive field, in 
which the terms proposed by the miners were finally re- 
jected by the operators. The miners asked for two con- 
cessions: a wage increase of five cents a ton, and a pro- 
vision that the new explosives ordered by the State min- 
ing departments be provided for the miners at the same 
cost as the black powder hitherto commonly used. In- 








terested parties look for a lapse of thirty or sixty days 
before the details of the new agreement can be amicably 
arranged by owners and miners, and, as President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers announces that agreements 
may be signed by States, districts or groups of districts, 
the continuance of the trouble will probably vary in dif- 
ferent localities. The strike affects workmen in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas 
and Iowa. 


Canadian Tariff Aftermath—An unpleasant after- 
math of the Canadian tariff settlement is growing out of 
the way in which the difficulty has been left unsettled in 
one of its aspects. While the final agreement contains 
no specific mention of the pulpwood question, the situa- 
tion at the close of the negotiations included two distinct 
points: (1) The United States withdrew its earlier de- 
mands that the Canadian provinces should cease prohib- 
iting the exportation of pulpwood, and (2) unofficial as- 
surances were given by Canada that the exportation of 
pulpwood would not be prohibited by the Dominion. One 
point about which there has been a good deal of sore- 
ness in Canada has been the practice of the United States 
in levying duty upon pulp made from pulpwood cut on 
Crown lands under the compensatory and retaliatory sec- 
tions of last summer’s Tariff Act. The agreement just 
concluded offers no relief from this practice. The acute 
phase of the situation is revealed in the fact that the 
paper consumers are representing to the Administration 
at Washington that it ought to remove the retaliatory and 
compensatory duties from wood-pulp and paper. 


Montreal Harbor.—Montrealers are delighted over the 
shortness of the winter, especially as it affects their port. 
The closed season for the harbor of Montreal this year 
goes on record as the shortest in history. The record 
was reached on April 1, when the Richelieu and Ontario 
Navigation Company resumed the Longueil ferry service, 
which was suspended on New Year’s Day, just three 
months before—the latest closing and the earliest open- 
ing since the company began this ferry service. On 
April 2 the only barrier between Montreal and Quebec 
was near Lake St. Peter, where two ice-breakers, the 
Lady Grey and the Montcalm, were working to open up 
this part of the St. Lawrence River. 


British Notes.—Considerable ill feeling has arisen be- 
tween the Liberal and Labor parties over the election for 
Mid-Glamorganshire, vacant by the appointment of Sir 
Samuel Evans to the Presidency of the Admiralty, Pro- 
bate and Divorce Division of the High Court. The Labor 
party claimed that the Liberals should leave the seat to 
them: the local Liberal Association, on the other hand, 
determined to contest it. The Labor party then appealed 
to the Government, which refused to interfere in the mat- 
ter. The Unionists are presenting no candidate. Those 
that vote will support the Liberal candidate———A num- 
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ber of influential cotton spinners and manufacturers of 
Manchester have organized the Cotton Trade Tariff Re- 
form Association. Lord Rosebery’s third resolution 
affirming as a principle of the reform of the House of 
Lords that the possession of a peerage should no longer 
give a right to sit and vote, was carried by 175 to 17. 
The minority were led by the veteran Chancellor of Dis- 
raeli and Salisbury, the Earl of Halsbury, and the aged 
Earl of Wemyss, who was in the ’sixties chief founder 
of the Volunteers. The Conservative Amendment in the 
House of Commons to the Veto Resolutions of the 
Government was defeated by a majority of 106. 





Indian Paganism and England.—Certain relics said to 
be of Gautama were discovered lately at Peshawar. The 
Government brought them to Calcutta and put them in a 
golden box. On March 19 the Viceroy, Lord Minto, took 
his place with great ceremony on the throne in Govern- 
ment House, and the Lieutenant Governor of Burma in- 
troduced five Burmese nobles. Lord Minto handed them 
the box, expressing the great pleasure he took in the 
function, and said he was certain the priceless relics 
would be safely guarded. He hoped that pilgrims would 
flock from all parts of the world to Mandalay to see the 
relics of the great founder of their faith—The petition 
of T. Chinnappa Moodelly and others asking leave to 
appeal from the judgment of the High Court of Madras 
in favor of K. Kandasamy Moodelly and others, was 
heard lately in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The matter in dispute was the exclusive right of the 
petitioners, who are administrators of a temple, to carry 
their idol over certain roads. The defendants, adminis- 
trators of another temple, infringed this right by carry- 
ing their idol over the same roads. The local court had 
granted them an injunction against the defendants which 
the High Court of Madras had dissolved on the ground 
that the roads were public. Lord Macnaghten refused 
permission to appeal, saying the gods, as members of the 
public, had the right to go anywhere on the public roads, 
and that if trouble arose from their journeyings, the po- 
lice would attend to it. 


Irish Leadership.—Mr. Redmond and his party are 
still the centre of the British political situation. While 
the events of the last few weeks have damaged the repu- 
tation of Mr. Asquith and the Liberal leaders, with 
the possible exception of Lloyd-George, for strength of 
character and determination of purpose, it is conceded 
that Mr. Redmond has displayed true statesmanship and 
political sagacity. An article in the London Chronicle 
declares that in the last fifteen years the “ Celtic fringe ” 
represented by Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd-George, 
has alone saved Liberalism, appealing to the spirit which 
at all costs will assert its liberties; and now Mr. Red- 
mond has proved a finer guide to the true instincts of 
democracy because for thirty years he has been fighting 
a battle in which there was no thought of comfort, and 





he has a country behind him which understands the con- 
ditions of political warfare. The announcement that he 
would make a declaration in Tipperary has evoked anx- 
ious comments from the London papers for weeks. While 
he made it clear last Sunday that he had come to an un- 
derstanding with the Cabinet, who had promised conces- 
sions on the Budget, Mr. Redmond insisted that there is 
and can be no compromise on the question of the veto, 
which must have priority over all other measures. Minis- 
ters must retain their grip on the Budget as a whip over 
the Lords, and if the veto resolutions are rejected they 
must demand guarantees or resign in accordance with 
their pre-election program. Mr. O’Brien’s inauguration of 
his All-For-Ireland League, supported by Lords Dun- 
raven, Erne, Castletown and other distinguished semi-Un- 
ionists, has not created enthusiasm in Cork. The statement 
cabled to America that he has the support of the Church 
authorities is negatived by the fact that the Bishops of 
Ross and Cloyne, in which dioceses lies his main strength, 
have doubled their subscriptions to the party funds as 
a protest against his attitude, and that priests are no- 
ticeably absent from his meetings. The prevalence of 
anti-Catholic discrimination in the Irish Boards is illus- 
trated by a recent answer to a Parliamentary question 
showing that the chief officials of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, an overwhelmingly Catholic force, are mainly 
Protestant. 





France.—On April 1 the Chamber of Deputies author- 
ized Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, Minister of Marine, to 
begin immediately the construction of two of the seven 
battleships voted in the naval program of 1910. These 
Dreadnoughts of 23,000 tons will be built in the ship- 
yards of Brest and Toulon, and will be the first of their 
class in France since 1906. The Chamber postponed till 
the next session the discussion of the great project of an 
organic naval law submitted to it last month by Admiral 
Boué de Lapeyrére.——With reference to the second 
recent announcement of the death of Menelik, Le Temps 
says: “Every now and then Menelik’s death is an- 
nounced. This time the news seems exact; it is at the 
very least likely. A curious figure thus disappears. The 
reign of Menelik has often taken an important place in 
the history of Europe.” In definitively closing its flood 
subscription list, the same journal thanks the public for 
its generous sympathy. The Press Syndicate has re- 
ceived in all, four million four hundred thousand francs, 
of which almost a million and a half came through Le 
Temps. In 1889 a law was passed excluding from the 
army all convicted criminals. In 1905 this law was prac- 
tically abrogated, the result being that, from 1905 to 1908 
the proportion of soldiers undergoing trials for crime 
increased 68 per cent., while in the same period the in- 
crease of non-military criminals was only 39 per cent. 
During the same time military crimes diminished in Ger- 
many by 5.9 per cent. These facts are being discussed by 
the Chamber of Deputies, which is also considering the 
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too-frequent granting of amnesties—four in eight years, 
1898-1906—which nullifies most punishments, and the 
general complaint of the police and war departments that 
crime is not properly repressed. 


Notes from Germany.—In an official communication 
to the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg expresses his gratification over the 
incidents of his recent short visit to Rome. He makes 
cordial acknowledgement of the hearty reception ten- 
dered him and notes with particular thanks the friendli- 
ness with which he was received at the Vatican. The 
open activity of the propaganda carried on by certain 
Mormon missioners in Saxony of late has resulted in the 
banishment from the kingdom of three of their number. 
In other districts as well close attention is being given 
by officials of the empire to the efforts of the Mormon 
proselytists. On Friday of last week the Kdlnische 
V olkszeitung issued a magnificent jubilee number to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of its first appearance. This 
daily newspaper holds a distinguished place in the news- 
paper field in Germany and since the foundation of the 
great Centrum party, it has, with Germania, been a sturdy 
upholder of that party’s policies. Issued first on April 1, 
1860, as the Kélnische Blatter, its influence as a loyal 
and courageous advocate of Catholic principle has grown 
with every year of its devoted service. A butter-boy- 
cott was declared by labor organizations in Berlin. To 
fight the advance in price announced by butter-handlers, 
members of the unions pledge themselves to abstain from 
the use of butter for three months. Richard Barth, 
editor of the Socialist organ, VorwdGrts, was sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment for organizing the demonstrative 
“stroll” of March 6, when thousands paraded in the 
interest of suffrage reform. The mass-meetings planned 
by the party having been proscribed, Herr Barth urged 
the “stroll” in protest against the government’s action. 














The Week in Austria.—The preliminary details of the 
program of festivities to mark the celebration of the 
eightieth birtrday of Emperor Francis Joseph were pub- 
lished last week. The Emperor will spend the day in 
Isch! in the Tyrol. There, it is now announced, King Ed- 
ward and a number of royal personages will visit him to 
tender him their congratulations. Emperor William will 
probably anticipate the day and journey to Vienna to greet 
the aged monarch. An immense gathering in Buda- 
pest expressed its disapproval of the scandalous conduct of 
the opportunists in the outbreak of March 21, which 
brought shame to the Hungarian parliament. A rousing 
vote of sympathy was offered to the Premier, and the 
speakers voicing the protest of the assembly against the 
disgraceful affair, united in enthusiastic praise of the 
conduct of Graf Khuen-Hedevary and his colleagues dur- 
ing the brutal attack made on them. Naturally enough 
the affair has restored confidence to the Premier’s Na- 
tional Labor party. The reaction in their favor indicates 








that the approaching elections will give the Premier a 
substantial majority. An improvised dance-hall in the 
village of Oekérito, in the province of Szatmar, Hungary, 
into which the villagers had gathered for an Easter mer- 
ry-making was burned to the ground. Four hundred of the 
merry-makers met a terrible death in the flames, and more 
than one hundred others were seriously injured. It is re- 
ported that all the doors of the hall had been locked to 
keep unwelcome visitors out, and that the fire was started 
through resentment of this action by young hoodlums of 
the village. In order to resist any oppressive competi- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company, the Government an- 
nounces its purpose to introduce governmental control of 
oil wells and refineries. This action, making the petro- 
leum trade a government monopoly, will oblige all dealers 
in petroleum to obtain a license to buy or sell oil in the 
Empire. 








Unlooked-for Return of Winter.—In many districts in 
Germany and Austria violent storms have threatened a 
renewal of the disastrous damages of mid-winter. South- 
ern Austria appears to have been the worst sufferer, the 
heavy snowfall making all traffic dangerous if not im- 
possible. Near Muggia, a town on the Gulf of Triest, 
a train was swept from the rails and carried down a de- 
clivity: four persons were killed and eighteen injured im 
the accident. All traffic in Triest harbor was stopped, 
the violent gale making it too hazardous for shipping to 
venture away from anchorage. Several of the Austrian 
Lloyds steamers, torn from their moorings, were saved 
from destruction only through the bravery and skill of 
their crews. 


Change of Ambassadors.—Richard C. Kerens, it is 
announced, will present his credentials as Ambassador 
of the United States to Francis Joseph on April 9. His 
predecessor, Charles S. Francis, delivered his letter of 
recall last week in a notably cordial audience with the 
Emperor. In his conversation with Mr. Francis, the Em- 
peror recalled that fifty years ago the ambassador’s 
father had filled the same position. The case of father 
and son respectively holding the post of ambassador to 
the court of the same foreign sovereign is probably unique 
in the history of the United States. 


Locusts in Mexico.—Campeche and neighboring States 
are suffering from a plague of locusts which is the se- 
verest ever known. Crops have been destroyed and even 
the plantations of henequen, or sisal hemp, have been 
eaten down to the ground. The central government has 
been appealed to for help in fighting the locusts. Any 
serious loss to the sisal crop would have an important 
bearing on American agricultural and other interests, as 
it would affect the price of the twine used by the reaping 
and binding machines and of rope in general. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





ce Biblical Institute, Rome 
IT 


On March 10, the hall in which Father Fonck, presi- 
dent of the Biblical Institute in Rome, rose to give his 
second public conference, was taxed to the extreme limit 
of its capacity with over a thousand hearers, and was 
closed against others. The Cardinal Secretary of State, 
other cardinals and many dignitaries were present. The 
subject was the errors alleged to be found in the Bible, 
as judged by natural science. The lecturer premised that 
even among Catholic scientists there were some who 
restricted their view of criteria in this question to only 
the first of the five principles, enunciated in the previous 
lecture; which was that the Bible did not undertake to 
teach natural science. They lost sight of the other prin- 
ciples; of phenomena as distinct from intrinsic causes; 
popular language diverging from scientific formulas; the 
individual character of the writers as men of their age; 
and the definite ambit of the function discharged by them 
as writers under inspiration. Such Catholic scientists, in 
presence of the dilemma created for them by Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, that they must either 
accept the Encyclical and deny errors in the Bible, or if 
they admit errors in the latter they must refuse the 
teaching of the Pope, have endeavored to find a means 
of escape from the difficulty by regarding the Encyclical 
as the utterance of a private doctor, not of the Pope 
speaking ex cathedra. But they have not observed what 
the said document contains and reports, the fixed rule 
of faith from the inception of the Church till now, that 
there are no errors in Holy Writ. Besides that, if they 
had applied all the scientific principles of interpretation, 
they would not have been reduced to the straits in which 
they find themselves. These principles will now be ap- 
plied to all the cases, wherein error has been supposed 
to affect statements of natural science as appearing in 
the Sacred Books. 

The cases in question are derived, first, from consid- 
erations of the universe at large; second, from the ac- 
count of creation; third, from divers facts in the natural 
kingdom. 

1. The general order of the universe. St. Augustine 
for the Fathers, St. Thomas for the Scholastics, and the 
Pope quoting both, teach that the sacred writers ex- 
pressed what was matter of sensible perseption—the phe- 
nomena, not notions on essences. If the sun is not the 
greatest of heavenly bodies, nor the moon next, nor the 
firmament as fixed as moulded bronze, still sun, moon and 
firmament are precisely all this to man’s unaided sense, 
as he runs through his little cycle of existence, and with 
the simple perception of sense never apprehends 
larger or more stable phenomena than those which com- 





mon language has classed as such. If all this implies the 
assumption of a geocentric system, instead of a solar one, 
mankind and human language are addicted to geocentric 
notions to-day as they were thousands of years ago. 

_2. Creation or cosmogony. Whatever the narration 
here was that of the Creator who alone knew, or was a 
vision of past creation displayed by Him to Adam, the 
phenomena as stated agree with the framework of pop- 
ular language, and the order of facts in the seven days 
has not been disturbed by the data of geology and 
palaeontology. Amid theories which have been formed 
to verify what Genesis reports, we may take the Kant- 
Laplace system of a gaseous nebula in movement: de- 
tached pieces thrown from the mass; the earth so de- 
tached from the fiery mass; its void and dark waters re- 
ceiving light from its original source; waters rolling over 
it, and upper waters falling through the atmosphere from 
clouds about it. Here we have the globe and its atmosphere. 
Then convulsions make dry land and sea; and plants 
begin to appear. The central luminous mass resolves 
into sun, moon and planets; and on the earth, animal 
life unfolds on land, in sea and air. All this is scriptural, 
and it is scientific. His house being prepared, man walks 
into it. As to the structure of man, the identical condi- 
tions of animal life for brute and man impose analogy 
of structure on both of them; but at the same time sci- 
ence shows that the difference between man and the most 
analogously constituted of brutes leaves the mere animal 
radically incompetent for the functions characteristic of 
the human species. The formation of “woman from 
the man,” which is St. Paul’s emphatic phrase, may have 
been provided for in Adam’s original formation without 
any permanent effect on the frame of posterity; or such 
effect may have been provided against in any of the 
ways consonant with the divine operation. 

3. Geology. The Dead Sea is the continuation of a 
geological depression belonging to the cretaceous era. 
Therefore some persons have contended that the Dead 
Sea is not owing to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. That is true, and the Bible says nothing to 
the contrary. 

Flora. On this the next lecture will enlarge in rela- 
tion to our Lord’s parables. At present, reference may 
be made to Jonas’s bush, which grew in a day and 
perished in a night. It is alleged that this is unnatural. 
On the contrary, abstracting from a miraculous opera- 
tion, we have the “ miracle tree,” ricinus communis of 
Linnaeus. It grows two or three metres in less than a 
day; and a branch taken off simply disappears in a few 
hours. Again it has been propounded that the fig-tree, 
under which our Lord said that he saw Nicodemus, 
breaks all the rules of figs; because the time was Janu- 
ary; and at no time does any one sit under a fig-tree, 
since it does harm to the eyes, and it gives fevers. 
Verifying these precise assertions in the Holy Land, the 
lecturer had reduced them to the following proportions: 
at the season when figs are gathered, fever-bearing mus- 
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quitoes infest the trees, and at the same time fresh sap 
of the fruit, if carried by the hands to the eyes, will do 
harm to the latter. As to the date, January, our Lord 
says nothing about the time when He had seen Nico- 
demus under the tree. Again, there is St. Paul’s image 
of a wild olive being grafted on a fat one. However, 
this is good enough, if it conveys his idea, and that not 
inexactly from a scientific point of view. 

Fauna. There was that incredible flight of quails, 
which were brought to feed the Israelites in the desert. 
Still, the incredible is true, and quails borne like a cloud 
from Egypt are often seen at Beyrout and elsewhere. 
Again the sluggard is referred to ants, who store granaries 
in summer against the winter, but it is said, there are 
none such. The answer is simple: perhaps not in Ger- 
many, but there are some such species in Italy, and many 
in America. The ostrich is described in the book of Job 
as leaving her eggs to be hatched in the sand. This is 
said not to be true. The answer is, that the original 
Hebrew speaks only of “causing them to be warmed,” 
without further specification. Again, the hare and the 
rabbit are described as ruminant; the whale is taken for 
a fish and the bat for a bird. But these objections lose 
sight of popular classifications, which have ranked among 
ruminants such animals as move their lips after eating, 
among fish such as swim in the sea, and have put among 
birds such as move in the air. Again, the “ winged 
serpent” is rightly called so because of its airy spring 
at the passing horse; and the serpent “ which kills with 
its tongue” connotes the member which is conspicuous 
at the moment of the fatal bite with the teeth. Other 
objections to the Bible’s inerrancy are more insignificant 
than the foregoing; and there was no time for the lec- 
turer to consider them. 

We have learnt that in one of Father Fonck’s publi- 
cations all this matter is treated in full. 

Tuomas HuGHES, s.J. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The newspaper is a mirror of the day’s activity in 
word and deed. It does not deal in the past except to 
illustrate the present, nor does it attempt to prophesy, 
although it often indicates the probable or prospective 
results of causes already known and recognized. Many 
readers who do not comb gray hair yet can easily recall 
the first leaders that appeared on automobiles, telephones 
and typewriters. Some once familiar headlines have 
gone to the scrap pile while others have claimed their 
places. Who first used “juvenile delinquency” as a 
title? It, or its equivalent, has now become as common 
as “household hints” or “ Washington gossip.” 

The prevalence of the headline in our own country 
and abroad is an ominous sign of the times which law- 
makers would do well to heed. Only a quack would 
prescribe one and the same remedy for radically different 
ailments, yet there have not been wanting statesmen who 








have ready-made and at hand a precious nostrum that, 
as they fancy, must prove a panacea for every form of 
juvenile shortcomings. They actually look serious while 
they magisterially declare that “education” is the cure- 
all. This assertion must be viewed in the light of the 
meaning which they attach to their shibboleth. True, 
an education that reaches head and hand, mind and heart, 
of the child, is the nearest possible approach to successful 
preventive and remedial treatment; but as understood by 
only too many Solons, instruction in letters, politeness, 
civil government and manicuring is all that is required 
to keep the young within the paling of propriety or to 
blanch effectively the most begrimed little outcast. 

Such seems to have been the thought in Italian govern- 
ment circles, if we are to judge by the lamentation of 
a recent Minister of Grace and Justice addressed to 
the President of the Supreme Court and the Attorney- 
General: “Contrary to what might have been expected, 
the spread of education has not produced its natural ef- 
fects in Italy, and instead of diminishing as new schools 
were opened, delinquency, especially among children, has 
increased and is increasing at a frightful pace.” This 
precious confession is wrung from an active Freemason 
who sees no good in religious instruction. 

The best that he can offer in proposing new legislation 
for handling youthful objects of police attention is a law 
that “ shall establish a guardianship over the transgressor 
and be a real protection to him,” for it is iniquitous to load 
him with tlhe blame of what results from the atmosphere 
in which he has been reared. He urges upon the judges 
that in administering the law they are not to cling too 
tenaciously to its letter, but are so to apply it that it 
“may be an educative measure, a healing of the charac- 
ter, a restoration, instead of a punishment, and that the 
office of punishing shall not be turned into a school of 
more deep-seated corruption and even of downright 
criminality.” A praiseworthy body of wise suggestions, 
truly, but where are the wings to raise it from the earth? 
He would have specially appointed judges of minors, 
men selected for their qualifications for this particular 
duty such as we already have in some States; and he 
would rigorously exclude children and young people 
from court rooms during criminal trials, as from scenes 
that tend to debauch them. 

This and similar precautions deserve the attention of 
the authorities in the United States, for we have all toq 
frequent illustrations of that morbidity which draws 
throngs of the young and emotional of both sexes to 
trials which from the nature of the testimony ought to 
be conducted with the attendance of only the necessary 
officials, jury and witnesses. Again, the eyes of the 
young are sometimes opened to crime by the descriptions 
and pictures introduced into family newspapers. Such 
was the explanation of a young criminal who recently 
credited his knowledge and skill as a counterfeiter to an 
illustrated article in a popular magazine. Every little 
while, some precocious youngster, whose fancy has been 
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fired by wild and unreal tales of cowboys, road agents 
and train robbers, steals away from his eastern home to 
seek glory, gold and gore in the uncivilized west; but 
by the time the policeman has picked him up and the 
matron has fed him, he is ready to return home from the 
mountains and eat more than his share of veal. Such 
boys, however, are hardly a drop in the bucket which 
is brimful of young lawbreakers. Rural districts and 
the smaller towns make few direct contributions to the 
wayward and undisciplined classes. Our great cities, 
in which thousands may be as effectually concealed as 
if they were buried in the earth, are the recruiting 
grounds for those who are to wear the striped uniform 
of the “regular” army of criminality. It is painfully 
evident that what used to be known as parental control 
has, of late years, steadily receded towards low water 
mark. False ideals have so developed that a child who 
should have a doll has an escort, and tatting is discarded 
for moving pictures. If money could secure effective 
prevention or correction, we should have had both long 
since, for there is not a great difference in the sums 
spent for education and for police protection; but the 
bitter truth remains that juvenile misdemeanors and even 
crimes, including murder and suicide, are increasing out 
of all proportion. There is no State without its reforma- 
tory legislation and correctional institutions, but “ re- 
formatories don’t reform” has become trite and hack- 
neyed. Colonel Vincent Myron Masten, whose experi- 
ence in dealing with those who have been put under re- 
straint entitles him to a respectful hearing, finds three 
causes for the increase of crime in our country which 
threatens the longevity of the nation. He puts indis- 
criminate immigration first. Until very recent years, 
our doors have swung wide open to all comers, with no 
inopportune or importunate questioning about their ante- 
cedents and their motives for coming to our shores. 
Even now the puny though expensive efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to exclude objectionable characters is little more 
than a sign that the authorities realize the need of ac- 
tion. There is now a small property qualification, but 
if poverty had always been a reason for exclusion we 
doubt whether America would to-day have her canals 
and railroads. Some have urged illiteracy as an exclud- 
ing cause, but they have yet to show that illiteracy and 
crime are necessarily dissociated. If criminal propensi- 
ties are present they are developed by a mere book- 
learning that simply sharpens the wits and leaves the will 
without a well-founded standard of right and wrong. 
There must be somebody to say authoritatively, “ This 
is really right and will be rewarded, that is really wrong 
and will be punished.” A mere appeal to ethical stand- 
ards may have an appreciable effect upon the very young 
and also upon those who have outlived the glow of 
youthful enthusiasm; but those who must strive if they 
are to reach those high ideals will not be spurred on to 
action by contemplating a sunrise at sea. 

Our judicial system comes second in Col. Masten’s 
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indictment. “Our mode of criminal procedure is de- 
generating into a maze of technical, quibbling pettifog- 
gery. Criminal law that effects but one full conviction 
of the spilling of human blood to the sixty indictments, 
places a premium on all kinds of violence and chicanery.” 
A conscientious endeavor to secure every man in his 
rights until he shall have forfeited them has become, 
through perverse scheming or maudlin sentimentality, 
a powerful engine for glorifying vice and crime and 
crippling justice. The result is that in the mind of the 
evildoer who chances to receive the wages for which he 
has worked, the State is an oppressive tyrant, the officers 
of the law are hired persecutors and he is some kind of 
a martyr. 

Thus, it would seem, we may accdunt for the rapid 
increase of lawlessness up to the moment when the 
heavy hand of the State rests on the delinquent and he 
is subjected to correctional treatment. The results of 
the State’s attempt at self-protection and self-preserva- 
tion in reformatory institutions will be discussed on 
another occasion. 





H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


The Pope of the Comet 
II. 


The age of the Crusades had passed. Indifference and 
greed, jealousy, the canker that kills every noble instinct 
in the heart of individuals and nations alike, had suc- 
ceeded to the enthusiasm of the Ages of Faith. In Eng- 
land the White and the Red Roses were already heavy 
with bloody dews. England had no more Lion-Hearts to 
fight for the Holy Rood. Great Warwick’s sword was 
already drawn at St. Alban’s in civil strife. What a 
glorious epic it might have written on the breastplate of 
the Turk, if, wielded side by side with Pierre d’Aubus- 
son, the soldier monk of Rhodes, with John Hunyadi and 
Scanderbeg! Charles VII of France, the man who had 
abandoned the Warrior Maid of Orleans to dungeon and 
death, was not the king to take the Cross. Frederick the 
Third of Germany was too busy with the royal duty of 
planting buttercups and daisies and snaring birds. The 
contemptible Christian of Denmark stole from the ca- 
thedral of Roskilde the moneys stored for the defence 
of Christendom. The heart of the old Pope must have 
sunk within him at the sight of all this cowardice, and of 
the Turks masters, as they boasted, of every spot “ where 
they tied their horses’ heads.” 

But not all was gloom. Callistus knew that from the 
ramparts of Kroja and the bastions of his Albanian hills 
George Castriota, the terrible fighter whom the Moslem 
called Scanderbeg, kept hawk-like watch over the advanc- 
ing hordes. The very year in which Hunyadi crushed 
the Turks at Belgrade, Scanderbeg rolled them back on 
the field of Tomorniza, piling the ground with 30,000 
Moslem slain. In countless battles wherein once only he 
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was defeated, Scanderbeg had nobly won the glorious 
surname, ‘‘ Soldier of Christ.” So high-strung and pas- 
sionate that in the first heat of indignation or anger his 
under lip would split and bleed, he ever exercised su- 
preme and heroic self-control. He was handsome, heroic 
in mind and mien, cool and daring before the foe, he had 
the gift of noble souls ; he could forgive. He restored the 
repentant traitor Moses Golem to all his dignities; he 
spared on the Tomorniza the life of his nephew, the apos- 
tate Hamso, 

Callistus could appreciate Scanderbeg. In December, 
145%, he appointed him his Captain-General for the 
Turkish war. What might not united Christendom have 
accomplished with two such leaders? The ecclesiastical 
titles of Dalmati& were set aside to help the brave Al- 
banian, and as the Pope’s Nuncio, Juan Navar, failed to 
collect the taxes, the fiery Borgia threatened to excom- 
municate him. Unable as he was to help him materially, 
Callistus nobly encouraged “ the Soldier of Christ.” 

“Beloved son,” he wrote, “continue to defend the 
Catholic Faith; God, for whom you fight, will not aban- 
don His Cause.” (Pastor-Antrobus, vol. II, pp. 434, 
435.) The Pope knew that Kroja’s ruler was one of the 
bulwarks of Christendom. 

The other was the mailed breast of John Hunyadi, the 
savior of Belgrade. Hunyadi was at last to have his re- 
venge for Kossovo and for that ill-starred November day 
at Varna in 1444, when in spite of all that his heroic arm 
could do, he had seen the Cross go down before the rush 
of Amurath’s troops, the Legate of Eugenius IV, Cardi- 
nal Cesarini, slain, and the gallant Boy-King of Poland, 
Vladislaus, bereft of life and crown on that red field of 
carnage. 

In the summer of 1456, Mohammed, as Callistus had 
foreseen, was thundering at the gates of Belgrade with 
the imperious summons of three hundred guns. The in- 
defatigable old Pope again appealed to the chivalry of 
Europe in vain. But Carvajal, never greater than now, 
did not fail him. He had been sent some time previously 
to Hungary, and though a strange indifference pervaded 
all ranks, he managed to raise a small force to gather mu- 
nitions and supplies and effect a union with the troops 
ef Hunyadi. The Christian army barely counted 60,000. 
It was made up of Germans, Hungarians, Poles, a hand- 
ful of French, poorly disciplined, badly armed. Moham- 
med could muster from 160,000 to 200,000 men splendidly 
equipped and especially strong in artillery. The roar of 
his guns could be heard at Szegedin, more than twenty 
miles away. 

But Hunyadi was a host in himself. Sailing down the 
Danube he broke through the Turkish flotilla and entered 
the beleaguered city. Hope and enthusiasm followed in 
his steps. Mohammed and Hunyadi were face to face 
in the lists. Would Belgrade be another Constantinople? 
Callistus trembled, prayed. The fate of Christendom 
hung on the point of the Hungarian’s sword. Wherever 
Hunyadi bore it, that sword flashed like a devouring 





flame. In the path of its lightnings the Franciscan monk, 
John Capistran, crucifix in hand, like another Peter the 
Hermit, animated with fiery eloquence the soldiers of the 
Cross. Night and day the final battle raged. Still, Faith, 
Heroism, and Prayer conquered. The Janizaries broke 
and fled. Mohammed, wounded by an arrow, put spurs 
to his horse and turned in rage from the scene. Twenty 
thousand Moslem lay dead on the field. 

Christendom breathed freely. Peter’s Rock had once 
again saved it from Mohammed’s Flood. “ Whatever 
was achieved against the Turks,” says the Protestant his- 
torian, K. A. Menzel, “ was entirely the Pope’s doings, 
and the great deliverance wrought at Belgrade is to be 
ascribed most properly to him.” (Pastor-Antrobus, vol. 
II, p. 398.) Creighton truly says: “It must always be 
an honor to the Papacy, that in a great crisis of Euro- 
pean affairs it asserted the importance of a policy which 
was for the benefit of Europe as a whole. Calixtus III 
and his successors deserve, as statesmen, credit which can 
be given to no other of the politicians of the age. The 
Papacy, by summoning Christendom to defend the ancient 
limits of Christian civilization against the assaults of 
heathenism, was worthily discharging the chief secular 
duty of its office.” (Hist. of the Papacy, vol. II, p. 345.) 

Callistus looked upon the victory at Belgrade as the 
happiest event in his life. Hunyadi, to him, was the 
greatest man the world had seen “for three hundred 
years.” To perpetuate the memory of the triumph, the 


Pontiff decreed that the Feast of the Transfiguration, 


August 6, should henceforth be solemnized, throughout 
the Christian world. The victory at Belgrade is the cul- 
minating point in the life of Callistus. It showed the 
West that the Turks were not invincible. Hunyadi be- 
came a name of terror to the Osmanlis. Mohammed never 
heard that omnious word, Belgrade, without a paroxysm 
of frenzy. Could Callistus or Hunyadi ask for a more 
eloquent panegyric? 

Christendom paid dear for its triumph. Worn out by 
years of fighting for the Cross, by anxiety and disease, 
Hunyadi died a few months after his victory. He had 
fought like a hero; he died like a saint in the arms of 
St. John Capistran. Paralyzed and helpless, he had him- 
self carried to the church to receive His God for the last 
time, for, said he, the Master should not come to His 
servant, the servant should go to His Lord. Not long 
after John Capistran, one day to be raised to the honors 
of the altar, went to meet his soldier-friend. The 
ranks of the Soldiers of the Cross were thinning out. 
But Scanderbeg was still on guard on the Albanian hills. 
Callistus in Rome was still praying for the overthrow of 
the Crescent and the victory of the Cross. 

Callistus III had his faults. He has been surpassed by 
some Popes in genius, in learning, in sanctity. But he was 
not the ignorant, benighted old man some have painted 
him. He was a far-seeing, high-minded, energetic states- 
man. He was not always successful, and his appeals too 
often fell on dull ears. Yet he and his successors aroused 
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Europe at last to a consciousness of its danger from the 
Turkish hordes. 

Even in practical and scientific attainments, the Age of 
Callistus, of his predecessor, Nicholas V, and of his suc- 
cessor, Pius II, was not without its men of renown. Gut- 
enberg, Coster, Fust and Schoffer were at work upon the 
first printing presses in Europe. A Florentine goldsmith, 
Maso Finiguerra, was discovering (1440-1450?) the art of 
copper-plate engraving, while the Van Eycks, the creators 
of that marvellous picture, “ The Adoration of the Im- 
maculate Lamb,” about a quarter of a century before, 
had rediscovered and perfected the art of painting in oil. 
It was the age of the famous teacher of mathematics, 
Peurbach, of his pupil, Regiomontanus, who introduced 
the tangent as an element in analytical geometry, and 
whose calendars later on were so useful to Columbus and 
the great navigators. (Cf. Dr. James J. Walsh, in The 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, October, 1909; 
Clergymen Mathematicians.) It was the age of Cardinal 
Nicholas de Cusa, who insisted long before Bacon that in 
science the experimental method was the only true and 
safe one, who first studied the cycloid and anticipated the 
heliocentric theories of Copernicus. It was the age of 
the good Archbishop of Florence, Antonino Pierozzo, 
who, amid the labors of a life consecrated to the poor and 
the outcast, could find time to write even of comets. 

Callistus III, it is true, was above everything else a man 
of action, a combatant for Christ. With his faith, his 
enthusiasm, his zeal, it was quite natural for him to order 
the church bells to ring out their summons to prayer and 
to call the people before their altars to implore God’s 
blessing on the Christian arms. But notwithstanding the 
innuendoes of Platina and Dr. A. D. White, the assertions 
of Draper and Arago, of Hoeffer and Babinet, of Smyth 
and J. Candee Dean and a host of others, he never at- 
tempted to ring a comet down. 

Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 


IN LANDS AFAR 
Hoty WEEK IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 


Nature has not been lavish to Lithuanian Poland, nor 
has man been kind to her. The culture and administra- 
tion of the visible world are not her portion. But to-day 
though the cold winds from the Carpathians are blowing 
over her bare and monotonous plains and through her 
many-windowed cities (for the winters are long in the 
Kroulestro), the hearts of the people are aglow and her 
exiled sons and daughters, in lands more favored, are 
filled with memories; the Vielka Noc, the great night 
of the Resurrection is at hand. Lent is just over within 
the Russian Empire, where all must conform to the Rus- 
sian Calendar, and Easter, the great feast of the Catholic 
Poles, falls this year on April 9. 

If ever you visit Poland pray that your visit fall not 
during Lent or Advent, for fasting is a serious matter 





in that land, and dispensations are almost unknown. 
“ The Czar has bribed the Pope,” they said once on the 
occasion of a dispensation, and they fasted more rigor- 
ously than ever. For the Czar is not loved even though 
he must be prayed for and though he has appointed 
ninety-four court feasts which must be kept as religious 
holidays throughout the Grand-Duchy. They tell you in 
Warsaw of a priest visiting the country for the first time 
and wishing to say a “ Black Mass” on a day dedicated 
to one of these imperial holidays, whereas in his Ordo 
it was a semi-double. “ Father,” implored the bewildered 
sacristan, “if the police should see you,” and the good 
priest said his Requiem Mass in white vestments. No, 
the Czar’s government is not loved save by the sehool- 
boy, whose vacations these court feasts have doubled. 
You cannot make a people loyal by ukase or Act of Par- 
liament and Russia has given little else to Poland. But 
it is Holy Week in Poland, and politics are forgotten. 

If you would see faith becoming vision, if you would 
see a people whose eyes have almost seen and whose 
hands have almost handled the unseen world, then go te 
Russian Poland for Holy Week. The churches are 
thronged with penitents: they have come afoot and fast- 
ing from far away farms and hamlets. Before dawn they 
surround the church doors and many have spent the 
night there, awaiting entrance; they draw around the 
confessional so close that secrecy is impossible and se- 
crecy is unsought: priest and penitent and waiting throng 
forming one family group seeking forgiveness from a 
Father who loves them. From the confessional they go 
straight to the Altar-rail, for in Poland the briefest inter- 
val between Absolution and Communion is all too short; 
and during Holy Week Communion is given hourly 
throughout the day and even into the night. 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ!” as they all say in Poland, it 
is Holy Thursday morning, and the Sacred Host 1s ear- 
ried in triumph to the repository in front of which two 
Roman soldiers are on guard, and there it is enthroned 
and remains for adoration until Saturday evening, the 
Vielka Noc. Good Friday does not strike the note of sor- 
row that prevails throughout the rest of Christendom. 
The air is full of hope and subdued joy. The Christ is 
not conquered, the door of the tomb will burst open and 
the Roman soldiery will bow before the Glory revealed. 
And as they kneel in worship throughout the night, and 
sing their canticles, the figure of their own country rises 
before them, and the Resurrection is the symbol of their 
hope. Late on Saturday night a hush comes over the 
assembly as when dawn rolls away the dark mantle from 
the sky and the voices of the night are stilled, the priest 
solemnly announces the Feast of the Resurrection, a pro- 
cession is formed, the monstrance is taken down from its 
throne and carried to the High Altar, the Te Deum is 
chanted and the “ Vielka Noc” has begun. 

The homes of rich and poor are filled with rejoicing ; 
the Beni, the Paschal meal is eaten, and Christ is praised 
wherever two men meet. 
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Naturalists tell us of flowers that yield their sweetest 
odors only when crushed, and it would seem too that re- 
ligion yields her rarest gifts to the afflicted. In the 
religion of Poland there is much that the Liturgist may 
disapprove of, but those “ parfums sauvages” springing 
from a soil of sorrow are a sweet odor before the most 
High, and in her desolation Poland may exclaim: “ My 
father and my mother have left, but the Lord hath taken 
me up.” J.C.G. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


A writer in the April number of Pearson’s Magazine, 
in the course of an article entitled “ Business vs. Chris- 
tianity,” draws a striking contrast between Catholic for- 
eign missionary life and that led by Protestant evangel- 
izers. Recently we had occasion to chronicle the death 
of Father William Stanton, S.J., after several years of 
solitary life spent in a distant part of British Honduras 
where whites are seldom seen. The sacrifices made by 
Catholic missionaries are matters of common knowledge 
to Catholics. The following paragraphs, to which we 
have referred, may possibly come as a shock and an en- 
lightenment to a class of readers unacquainted with 
Catholic history and missionary affairs: 

“ Although I am not a Catholic and was raised in a 
Protestant church, I must confess that when I traveled 
down the Yang Tse Kiang my allegiance instinctively 
went out to three Jesuits who were traveling in the steer- 
age, wearing Oriental garb, making themselves as incon- 
spicuous as possible and acting, to all outward semblance, 
like Chinamen, holding faith with their triple vow to 
Silence (sic), Poverty and Obedience. 

“‘ At the same time there were at table with me, in the 
first saloon, three Protestant missionaries, of different 
denominations, each with his own Chinese servant, and 
each explaining to me, at different times, how he really 
ought to have more money to get along properly in that 
heathen country. Had it come to a spiritual show-down 
I fear I should have cast my lot with the Jesuits. Their 
conduct accorded more closely with my interpretation of 
the New Testament. 

“ The warrant for the missionary spirit lies in Christ’s 
injunction to go forth into all lands and preach the Gos- 
pel. But, did He not also urge His disciples to forsake 
friends, relatives, home and all else in pursuit of their 
great mission? Does the missionary forsake anything? 
Nothing, except the insecurity of payment from an im- 
poverished parish.” 





The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny are in charge of a 
leper asylum on Mangarewa Island, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. The island is at a distance of forty days’ sail 
from Tahiti, and being out of the track of ocean vessels, 
is regularly visited only twice a year. Although the 
island belongs to France, where religious have been 
robbed and persecuted, the government has not molested 
the heroic nuns. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Progress in Denmark 


CopPENHAGEN, Marcu 20, 1910. 


Denmark is a small country with a population of about 
three millions. Nearly all the inhabitants belong to the 
established Lutheran Church, which for more than three 
hundred years held uncontrolled supremacy. In 1849 
freedom of worship was introduced and with it came the 
Catholic Faith, which had been suppressed by force three 
hundred years ago. Since then the growth of the Catho- 
lic Church has been slow but steady and she numbers 
eight thousand members, besides about an equal number 
of Polish workers, who come and go every summer. 

Denmark forms an Apostolic Vicariate, the Vicar, 
Bishop Johannes von Eiich, having celebrated recently 
the golden jubilee of his priesthood. On that occasion 
there was edited an interesting volume commemorative 
of his apostolate, illustrated by many pictures of churches, 
hospitals and priests, in which the whole career of Church 
and bishop is set forth. Since he has lived the half 
century of his priesthood here his life has been one with 
the life of the Catholic Church in Denmark these fifty 
years. Though born in Hanover his life-work has made 
him more a Dane than a German. He has done good 
and permanent work in our country and God has blessed 
it. He is loved and honored by many outside as well as 
inside the fold. 

In the year 1860 there were only two Catholic churches 
in all Denmark. There are now more than thirty, many 
of them beautiful edifices. In the later years many 
religious orders have been introduced: Jesuits, Re- 
demptorists, Camillians, Premonstratensians, Lazarists, 
Marists, Franciscans, and also many sisterhoods, chiefly 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, who form a complete province 
in our country. We enjoy here the same freedom as in 
Holland, England and the United States. We have not 
to ask the government for permission to build churches, 
monasteries or hospitals except in so far as the regulations 
of the building committee bind the general public. In 
this we are far more advantageously situated than our 
German neighbors. There are now 71 priests, of whom 
51 are regulars, working in Denmark; 440 members of 
female orders are laboring in the education of children 
and the nursing of the sick. Most of our clergy are 
necessarily of foreign origin; we have Germans, Dutch- 
men, Belgians, Frenchmen, Austrians, and one valiant 
Irishman among our Danish clergy. 

Our Catholic literature is of good quality, if not very 
extensive. For nearly sixty years we have had a little 
Catholic weekly, and more recently an excellent fort- 
nightly was established, mainly of a literary character. 
We have one Catholic author of national, if not inter- 
national standing, Johannes Jorgensen. He has writter 
many excellent books, his principal work being a very 
learned biography of St. Francis of Assisi. His works 
of travel have had a wide repute, having been translated 
into many languages, and some of the most beautiful 
poems in Danish of later years originate from his pen. 
Many of his books on a great variety of subjects have 
been translated into German, French and Dutch; I 
wonder why they have not yet found their way into 
English, because I think they would be found to har- 
monize with the Anglo-Saxon and still more with the 
Celtic mind. He has written recently a charming book 
on Lourdes, in which, however, he shows himself some- 
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what pessimistic regarding Catholic literature and art, 
plainly influenced by the eminent English writer, Robert 
Hugh Benson, whose “ The Lord of the World” he has 
translated into Danish. 

Our hospitals have contributed greatly to our success- 
ful progress. Our Sisters are loved by all, Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, and many thousands of all denomina- 
tions are nursed every year by the good Sisters. 
Our schools have had also very satisfactory progress. 
The secondary schools in charge of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph are frequented for their thoroughness in French 
as well as in general elementary education. The Jesuits 
have a large college near Copenhagen, attended by three 
hundred pupils, and we have also in Copenhagen an ex- 
cellent Catholic High School for boys. In Iceland our 
Catholic school has been a great success, being the largest 
private school in the metropolis of the island. 

What will the future bring? Will the Catholic Church 

o ever onward, getting mightier and larger among us? 

he Protestant Established Church has kept much of the 
old Faith; the baptism of the Lutheran ministers is con- 
sidered valid and converts to the Catholic Church are not 
rebaptized. But in recent years Rationalism from Ger- 
many has found its way into Denmark, and soon, perhaps, 
many will find out that supernatural faith is only firmly 
asserted in the Catholic Church and return to it in con- 
sequence. I do not foresee that the whole Danish people 
will be Catholic, as in the good old days, but I believe 
and hope that the development will go on as begun and 
that one day all who believe in Jesus as the Son of God 
shall have found the sole place where that Faith has its 
sound foundation. Nrets HANSEN, M.A. 


Some Features of the Religious Crisis in France 


BoLtLENE, Marcu 26, 1910. 


Judgments on religious and social matters in France 
at the present moment are apt to be absolutely different, 
according to the atmosphere in which the writer moves. 
One thing is certain everywhere: Catholicism in France 
is going through a sharp crisis, but this crisis may be 
viewed from opposite standpoints. In Paris and other 
large centres, it requires no effort to see things under an 
inspiriting aspect. There, the Catholics are numerous, 
they are often distinguished, energetic and devoted ; their 
influence, if not dominant, is perceptible, and there is an 
encouraging sound, as of successful warfare, about their 
undertakings. Hence, letters on social and religious 
questions, the two being closely connected, written from 
Paris, are generally somewhat optimistic in tone. If 
there, more than elsewhere, evil is bold and ingenious in 
its devices, there also the opposite party, stimulated by 
incessant attacks, gives its very best; even the closeness 
and fierceness of the conflict have a bracing effect and it 
is comparatively easy to consider the religious question 
as on that may, in the long run, be happily solved through 
Catholic activities. 

Very differently does the same question present itself in 
the provinces, even in those that, until the last few years, 
kept the Faith and were true to its practices. There the 
steady, crafty action of the anti-Clericals has done its 
work and, to all appearances, the Catholic Faith is, in 
many places quietly dying out. This little town whence 
these lines are written, lying off the main track, at some 
distance from the railway, was within the last few years 
a Catholic stronghold. It belonged to the Comtat, which, 
until the Revolution of 1789, was the property of the 








Holy See, and where the just, gentle and generous rule 
of the Popes was deservedly popular. 

This fact doubtless contributed to the resistance which 
the Papists, as the Pope’s subjects called themselves, 
opposed to the French Revolutionists who, after 1790, 
attempted to take possession of the Comtat; these quiet, 
believing people were sincerely attached to their distant 
sovereign, whose Legates, residing at Carpentras, gov- 
erned them wisely and well. They had no desire to 
belong to the imperious Republic, their powerful neigh- 
bors ; but their unwillingness and feeble protests were of 
no avail; the Comtat was finally annexed to France in 
1792. Evil days followed, the horrors of the French 
Revolution were repeated in the quiet little cities, whose 
days of peace were now at an end. At Orange a bloody 
tribunal was instituted that in the space of six weeks 
condemned and executed three hundred and thirty per- 
sons, among whom were thirty-two nuns. 

When the great storm was past, the people of the 
Comtat resumed their religious practices and until the 
last few years this corner of France seemed comparatively 
free from the sceptical spirit that was rife elsewhere. 
Now things have again changed and the accounts given 
to us by the priests of this remote spot are unfortunately 
typical of what is taking place throughout the provincial 
towns and country villages of France. It is a steady 
falling away; from year to year there are fewer com- 
municants, fewer attendants at Mass, even on Sundays; 
fewer children to follow Catechism. Village churches 
that used to be too small to hold their congregations 
are now miserably too large for a handful of worshippers. 

In certain parts of France, in Normandy, for instance, 
the depopulation of many villages in consequence of a 
general exodus towards Paris may, in a measure, ac- 
count for these facts. In the district of which we are 
speaking, on the contrary, the population is rather on 
the increase, so the religious neglect of its inhabitants 
must be attributed to other causes. These causes are 
complex; chief among them are the general and most 
pernicious influence of atheistical and revolutionary news- 
papers, the considerable pressure exercised over the 
lower classes by the lay-teachers, who embody the hos- 
tility of the Government towards the Church; the loss of 
religious customs in families, where, fifty years ago, 
parents taught their children their catechism, whereas 
now they mock its teaching. To these causes the priests 
of the little town of which we are speaking add a certain 
indifference and reserve on the part of the upper classes. 
This is perceptible in the provinces rather than in Paris, 
where men and women bearing the greatest names in 
France are at the head of all good works. In the remote 
provinces those who might lead often keep aloof; they 
are hampered by old prejudices, distrustful of new 
methods ; they give their money for a definite object, but 
are less willing to give their time, intelligence, sympathy 
and good will. 

It is difficult for them to admit that the aspect of 
things has changed and that if they wish to save their 
country from drifting into paganism they must throw 
themselves resolutely into the fight and make use of 
weapons that are timely and up to date. Given the deadly 
peril of the cause of religion in France no one, having 
intelligence and good will at his disposal, is justified in 
keeping aloof under pretense that social questions are 
abstruse and uninteresting or that a silent example of 
obedience to the precepts of the Church is all that can be 
demanded from her children. In times of prosperity and 
peace it may be so; in times of war greater activity is 
required and becomes a positive duty. 
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The future of religion in provincial France is not en- 
couraging and the dearth of priests, an inevitable conse- 
quence of the break with Rome, does not help to solve 
the problem. Yet it would be folly to despair, and the 
religious reaction that is perceptible in many large towns 
may, in time, spread to the provinces. But this will take 
years, and in the meantime a steady leakage is universal 
throughout the country and, in the Comtat as elsewhere, 
the discouraged priests sadly own to it. 

Yet in the Comtat, more than elsewhere, they do not 
want for examples that should brace them to new en- 
deavors. The silver lining of the dark cloud of the 
Revolution in the Pope’s old dominions was the extraor- 
dinary courage with which many priests, nuns and laymen 
faced a hideous death. From the quiet old convent where 
[ write these lines, seventeen Sacramentine nuns, some of 
whom were mere girls, went to the scaffold at Orange 
“laughing,” and their memory clings, an inspiriting 
reminiscence, to the ancient walls of the little town 
where they were trained to religious life. It was touching 
to note how the weary and harassed priests, in their 
present perplexities and disappointments, recall the re- 
membrance of these brave women, their glorious fellow 
citizens, who, amidst difficulties more tragic, but perhaps 
more bracing from their very horror, “ fought the good 
fight ” and served God in gladness even unto death. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





A Catholic Scientific Society 


‘Twas the first of March, 1875. A little group of ten 
friends, all interested in scientific studies, sat chatting. 
Most of them had been at college together and all good 
Catholics. Among them was Father Carbonnelle, S.J., 
who had been their science professor during their col- 
lege days and still took a lively interest in them. He liked 
to talk with them at their gatherings, and their projects 
were in great part due to his initiative. Their talk drifted 
to societies—someone proposed that they should form 
a Catholic Scientific Society. The idea took and each 
one agreed to hunt up some friends, who might become 
members. Several informal meetings followed. Then 
two provisional meetings were held on June 10 and 17, 
1875, to draw up a set of constitutions. The next move 
was a letter addressed to those who might like to become 
members. This was in July, and on November 18, 1875, 
was held the first formal meeting of “ La Société Scien- 
tifique de Bruxelles.” At this meeting 453 members were 
present. 

The first article of the constitutions, after stating the 
name of the society, gives its device which is taken from 
the Constitution IV of the Vatican Council, “ Between 
faith and reason there can never be a real contradiction ” 
(Nulla unquam inter fidem et rationem vera dissensio 
esse potest). The following article reads: “ The end 
of the Society is the advancement and spread of science 
according to the spirit of its motto.” While the tenth 
article adds: “‘ The Society will never allow at its meet- 
ings any attack, however polite, against the Catholic re- 
ligion, or against philosophy based on spiritual and reli- 
gious truths.” These three articles of its constitutions 
give a good idea of the aims of the Brussels Scientific 
Society. It is to be the champion of Faith against the 
so-called Rationalism of the age. It is to show the world 
that the Church is ever favoring Science; that true 
Science is not Faith’s foe. Following this spirit the so- 
ciety is ever alert, whenever in the scientific world some 








new theory is advanced that attacks or casts a shadow 
on some truth of our Faith. 

Having many of the foremost scientists of Europe 
among its members, the Brussels Scientific Society is 
ever able to afford a scientific answer to the objections 
that are put forward against the truth. Pasteur’s re- 
searches, which led to the denial of Spontaneous Genera- 
tion, are too well known to be quoted here; then there 
is another of its members, Wassmann, who has done so - 
much lately for the cause of truth and science in showing 
up the fraud in the works of Haeckel. And quite lately 
the society gave a good part of one of its meetings to 
the now burning question of Neo-Malthusanism and 
Race Suicide. The articles there read have been re- 
printed from “La Revue des Questions Sctentifiques” and 
are being spread broadcast over the land. 

The society meets three times a year. The principal 
work is done at the meeting held during four days at 
Eastertide; the other two meetings are held during the 
months of October and January and last but a day. To 
give a wider scope to the work done, the society is di- 
vided into five branches, which sit simultaneously 
at the meetings. These five branches are respectively 
given to the study of Mathematics, Physics, Natural Sci- 
ences, Medicine and Economics. To further research 
the society awards from time to time medals to those of 
its members, who have specially distinguished themselves 
in scientific research. During the past thirty-five years 
of its existence eight medals have been awarded—a 
ninth is to be awarded at the meeting next Eastertide. 
The society also subsidizes financially those of her mem- 
bers who are hindered from carrying out researches 
through lack of funds. Hardly a year passes without one 
or more subsidies being voted. These subsidies have, for 
the most part, been granted to young men just beginning 
a scientific career, although, from time to time, a subsidy 
is voted to some member, whose work has been crowned 
by the society, when this work has put him to great ex- 
pense. 

Membership is made up of all those who are interested 
in the growth and spread of science, the only condition 
being that they must profess the Catholic Faith. Look- 
ing over the list of its members, one finds, side by side, 
the names of churchmen and laymen. There are cardi- 
nals, bishops and priests, professors, doctors, engineers ; 
even the army and navy are represented. There, too, 
may be seen names famous in the world of science, such 
as Pasteur, de Lapparent, Duhem, Secchi, and our own 
distinguished engineer, General Newton. 

The society has never been in the least exclusive, living 
on the most friendly terms with the other scientific bodies 
that profess no faith whatsoever, and by far the greater 
part of its members hold membership in one or more of 
the learned societies that flourish on the Continent. A 
glance at some of the scientific gatherings to which she 
has sent representatives is illuminating in this respect. 
She has been represented at celebrations given on the an- 
niversaries of famous professors at the universities of 
Louvain, of Liége, and of the new Sorbonne at Paris. 
When “La Société centrale d’Agriculture de Belgique” 
celebrated, in 1893, its fortieth anniversary the Brussels 
Scientific Society sent an address of congratulation. In 
1894 it was the Brussels Scientific Society that so suc- 
cessfully organized the “ Third International Scientific 
Congress of Catholics.” When later the Belgica returned 
from the Antartic seas with the members of the Belgian 
Antarctic Expedition, the Brussels Scientific Society 
united with the Royal Belgian Academy, and the other 
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learned societies of the land, to welcome home the ex- 
plorers who had brought glory to their fatherland. One 
is surprised, as one looks over the documentary history 
of the society, at the number of communications that have 
passed between it and the Chair of Peter. And the name 
of the Papal Nuncio at Brussels is ever appearing on the 
pages of its history. 

Like most learned bodies the society publishes all the 
papers that are read before the various sections, as well 
as all business done by the Board of Directors, in the 
“ Annales de la Société Scientifique de Bruxelles,” which 
appears four times a year. In addition to this it publishes 
La Revue des Questions Scientifiques, a scientific quar- 
terly meant for the general public interested in the doings 
of the scientific world. This review contains the papers 
of general interest that have been read at meetings 
of the society, as well as many other original articles 
written expressly for it. There is also a complete 
criticism of the works on science appearing during the 
quarter, to which is added a summary of the chief articles 
of interest that have appeared in contemporary reviews. 
All this helps to swell the thickness of the number, so 
that each number with its 352 pages is almost a volume 
in itself. 

The idea of the society has been more or less unique. 
It is true, there existed before it the “ Gorres Gesells- 
chaft ” of Munich, a Catholic body, but it deals only with 
history, while “ Societa cattolica Italiana per gli studi 
scientifici ” took its idea from the Brussels Scientific So- 
ciety, on which it is modeled. There remains only the 
“Leo Gesellschaft” of Vienna; it is of a later date than 
the Brussels Society; but what influence the latter had 
on its founding the writer is unable to say. 5. Be Bs 





Recent Imperial Decrees in China 


SHANGHAI, FEBRUARY 18, 1910. 


The following decree has been addressed to all the Min- 
isters of State, and is a true picture of how things stand 
in the Capital. It runs as follows: ‘ The Throne hopes 
that all Ministers, both within and without the Capital, 
will observe harmony and banish private feelings, and 
that they will neither form factions to oppose different 
views, nor begin any measure in diligence and end it in 
idleness. It is only by such means that unity of mind 
can be established between Sovereign and Ministers, and 
good government be secured.” (Issued Nov. 25, 1909.) 
In a speech delivered a little later before the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the Boards, the Regent dwelt 
more and more on the attitude of supineness already 
noticed above, and exhorted all “to discard their ha- 
bitual inactivity and help forward reform measures in the 
Empire with all their might.” 

On January 14, of the present year, the same subject is 
broached anew, and we have another decree urging “ all 
Officials to make straightforward and useful suggestions 
to the Throne. Those who do so will be rewarded and 
their suggestions carried out. Many memorials are of 
no value, and many officials have not suggested a single 
measure but live in blissful idleness.” Comment is need- 
less. The Regent is energetic and well-meaning but 
around him there is a lack of competent men, hence 
despite a plethora of decrees, the new program does not 
advance. Old China, with its natural stubbornness to 
change, its sluggish conservatism, is a deadweight on all 
national progress. 

Two other decrees concern chiefly the Empress-Dow- 
ager, wife of the late Emperor Kuang-hsii; one of them 





confers on Her Majesty an honorary title and orders that 
on the auspicious occasion “ Princes and High Ministers 
should perform obeisance to her.” Another, dated Janu- 
ary 11, informs the Empire that “the Emperor need not 
perform obeisance before Her Majesty on the next new 
year’s day (the new year in China coincided with our 
10th of February). Princess and ladies of rank are also 
dispensed from this ceremony.” This was obviously to 
avoid all rivalry between the contending parties in the 
harem, of which mention was made in a previous letter. 
It discloses, however, the fact that the Regent is no 
longer the master, and that the real power which “ sways 
the rod of Empire ” is the new Dowager. If further evi- 
dence of this were needed, we have it from an incident 
which occurred on February 15. On this date, Prince 
Tsai-Hsun, brother of the Regent, and just returned from 
Europe, where he had been touring as Navy Commis- 
sioner, urged the Regent to reappoint Tuan-Fang as soon 
as possible to an official post, even proposing to create 
him a member of the new Naval Board. The Regent 
seemed to be willing to comply with the request, but added 
that he could reach no decision without the consent of the 
Empress-Dowager, who caused, in November last, the 
dismissal of Tuan-Fang. The matter rests, therefore, at 
present with the Dowager, who is unwilling to subordinate 
her personal animosity against Tuan-Fang to the interests 
of the Empire. It is generally anticipated in influential 
Peking circles that the time is not remote when Tuan- 
Fang will again play an important part in the public life 
of China. M. KENNELLY, §.J. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND THE VATICAN 


Colonel Roosevelt rejected the honor of an audience with the 
Holy Father during his visit to Rome. The details of the epi- 
sode are best presented by the messages that passed between 
Colonel Roosevelt’s spokesman and the Vatican officials, and the 
statements of the Cardinal Secretary of State and Bishop Ken- 
nedy, Rector of the American College. 

While at Gondokoro in February last Mr. Roosevelt wrote to 
Ambassador Leishman, saying that he would be glad of the 
honor of an audience with King Victor Emmanuel and the Pope. 
The audience with the King was arranged promptly, Before an 
arrangement could be reached relative to an audience with the 
Pope several telegrams were passed between him and his spokes- 
man in Rome. 

Colonel Roosevelt received this cablegram from Mr. Leishman 
at Cairo, March 20 last: 

“Mgr. Kennedy, Rector of the American Catholic College, in 
reply to an inquiry which I caused to be made, requests that the 
following communication be transmitted to you: 

“*The Holy Father will be delighted to grant an audience to 
Mr. Roosevelt on April 5, and hopes that nothing will arise to 
prevent it such as the much-regretted incident which made the 
reception of Mr. Fairbanks impossible.’ ” 

Colonel Roosevelt, replying to Mr. Leishman, March 25, tele- 
graphed: 

“Please present the following to Mgr. Kennedy: 

“*Tt would be a real pleasure to me to be presented to the 
Holy Father, for whom I entertain high respect, both personally 
and as the head of a great Church. I fully recognize his entire 
right to receive or not receive whomsoever he chooses, for any 
reason that seems good to him, and if he does not receive me I 
shall not for a moment question the propriety of his action. On 


the other hand, I, in my turn, must decline to make any stipula- 
tions or submit to any conditions which in any way would limit 
my freedom of conduct. 

convenient to receive me.’ 


I trust that on April 5 he will find it 
“* THEODORE ROOSEVELT.’ ” 
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How BisHop Kennepy AcrTep. 


Mgr. Kennedy, the Rector of the American College, makes 
this statement in regard to the foregoing: 

“On March 20 First Secretary of Embassy Garrett called on 
me to transmit a request and express Mr. Roosevelt’s desire 
for an audience with the Holy Father on April 5. I informed 
Mr. Garrett that I would immediately present Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wequest to the proper authorities of the Vatican, promising a 
response as soon as possible. 

“ The following day I was authorized to send the first message, 
which I did through the American Embassy. The referenec to 
the Fairbanks incident in this message was intended by the Vati- 
can only as a friendly intimation to Mr. Roosevelt to be on his 
guard. 

“The message in reply from Mr. Roosevelt was communicated 
to the Vatican authorities on the same day. On Monday, the 
28th, I was instructed to send the following: 

“*His Holiness would be much pleased to grant an audience 
to Mr. Roosevelt, for whom he entertains the highest esteem 
both personally aud as a former President. His Holiness quite 
recognizes Mr. Ruosevelt’s entire right to full freedom of con- 
duct. On the other hand, in view of circumstances for which 
neither His Holiness nor Mr. Roosevelt is responsible, an audi- 
ence could not take place except on the understanding ex- 
pressed in a former message.’ 

“Nothing further from Mr. Roosevelt reached me.” 

On March 28 Mr. Roosevelt at Cairo received a cablegram 
from Ambassador Leishman giving this message from Mgr. 
Kennedy, and the following day Mr. Roosevelt sent another 
message to the American Ambassador, saying: 

“The proposed presentation is ef course now impossible.” 


CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL’s STATEMENT. 


The cable despatches from Rome to the New York Sun of 
Monday tell the reasons, as given out by Cardinal Merry del Val, 
Secretary of State, why the Pope did not see Colonel Roose- 
velt. At the opening the Cardinal said: 

“This is the present situation: The Methodists here in Rome 
strive by every means to conduct a campaign of venomous hos- 
tility against the Holy Father by lies and slanders. Here at his 
very door, in this his own episcopal city, they harbor alien 
priests. Moreover, they openly sympathize with and aid his 
enemies. They also advocate and strive to put into effect the 
principle enunciated by Bovio at the foot of the statue of Gior- 
dano Bruno, the apostate priest, when he said: ‘We have 
stripped the Pope of his temporal power and we will never rest 
till we strip him of his spiritual power as well.’ 

“When Mr. Roosevelt expressed a wish to see the Pope it 
was feared that he did not know that the situation was as I have 
described it. As a consequence he was advised in a friendly way 
and the hope was expressed that the audience would not be pre- 
‘vented by any incident similar to that which made impossible 
a meeting between His Holiness and Mr. Fairbanks. No condi- 
‘tion was imposed, but the same procedure was adopted as when 
other audiences with the Pope are arranged.” 

Cardinal Merry del Val quoted as examples the audiences 
granted to the Emperor of Germany, King Edward of England 
and other sovereigns. The Cardinal then proceeded: “When 
audiences are arranged the Vatican authorities naturally suggest 
beforehand in a friendly way the things that are to be done. All 
this interchange of messages was preliminary and was naturally 
considered in the Vatican as confidential, not for the Vatican’s 
sake but for that of Mr. Roosevelt himself, in order that he 
might be left free and unembarrassed on his arrival in Rome. 
Actually no application for an audience was made, but Mr. 
Roosevelt's wish to see the Pope was conveyed to the Vatican. 





This and other communications, it was thought in the Vatican, 
were not intended for publication. 

“TI saw Mr. O’Laughlin, who presented a letter from Mgr. 
Falconio at Washington, who cabled the same day that it was 
his desire that I see Mr. O’Laughlin merely in the capacity of 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s traveling companions. Mr. O’Laughlin 
told me that he did not represent Mr. Roosevelt and then I 
asked what he was here for. 

“Mr. O’Laughlin answered: ‘To see if we cannot arrange 
the matter.’ He assured me that if the telegrams that had passed 
were withdrawn Mr. Roosevelt would see the Pope and all the 
difficulties would be at an end. This, it seemed to me, showed 
that Mr. O’Laughlin was really in a position to arrange matters. 
Accordingly I replied: ‘ That is impossible.’ 

“Mr. O’Laughlin’s contention was that Mr. Rosevelt was at 
liberty to go where he liked and to do what he pleased after the 
audience. My reply was: 

“* After or before makes no difference. It is not a question 
of religion. Mr. Roosevelt can go to his own or to any Protest- 
ant church in the city of Rome, and while there deliver an ad- 
dress if he chooses to do so. Then, if he pleases, he may drive 
direct from that church and be received by the Holy Father.’ 
I added, however, that it would be more tactful if Mr. Roosevelt 
would first drive to his hotel and there wait a few minutes before 
starting out for the audience. 

“*But,’ I went on, ‘he cannot go to the Methodists in this 
place. I do not know about the Methodists in other places and 
to them I do not refer—but those in this place are particularly 
offensive to His Holiness because they conduct a campaign of 
villainous calumny against the Holy See. Therefore, to go 
before or after the audience with the Pope and with the full 
knowledge that it would be offensive would be equally objec- 
tionable to the Holy Father.’ 

“Continuing, I said to Mr. O’Laughlin: ‘ All I ask is this: 
Can you assure me that Mr. Roosevelt will de facto not go to 
the Methodists, thus leaving entirely aside the question of what 
he may consider his rights in the matter?’ 

“Mr, O’Laughlin replied: ‘I cannot give any such assurance. 
On the contrary, my opinion is that Mr. Roosevelt is just the 
kind of a man to go, although he has as yet made no engagement.’ 

“T replied: ‘Mr. Roosevelt is entirely free to go where he 
pleases, but the Holy Father is certainly free to refuse to receive 
any one who reserves the right wittingly to offend him.’” 

The Cardinal then gave examples to illustrate the Vatican’s 
point of view in the matter. Suppose, he suggested, that Mr. 
Roosevelt were to go to Berlin. He certainly would not go to 
Polish clubs if it were pointed out to him in a diplomatic way 
that such action would be offensive to the Kaiser. This before 
or after being received by his Majesty. 

Another example he gave Mr. O’Laughlin, to quote his own 
words, was as follows: ‘You are free to take off your coat 
when you visit me and you may sit in your shirt sleeves now 
if you desire, but if you were to do so I would certainly not 
receive you again.” 

“Concluding my talk with Mr. O’Laughlin,” the Cardinal said, 
“ I remarked in substance: ‘If I or any prelate from the Vatican 
went to America, we should consider ourselves obliged to con- 
form to the laws and customs of that country. If I wished an 
audience at the White House I should feel obliged to inquire 
about the etiquette to be observed. I would naturally be anxious, 
if only as a matter of delicacy, to abstain from any act that 
might be interpreted as offensive. The Holy Father expects the 
same from all who desire to see him.” 


INCOMPLETE Story GIvEN OuTtT. 


Although the negotiations were technically between Am- 
bassador Leishman and Mgr. Kennedy, it is well understood 
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in Rome that Mgr. Kennedy was acting under the instruc- 
tions of Cardinal Merry del Val. The telegrams, therefore, 
were in reality between former President Roosevelt and the 
Papal Secretary of State, and surprise was expressed when it 
was learned that Colonel Roosevelt had given out the text 
of the messages exchanged by Mgr. Kennedy and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, as they were regarded by the Vatican in the 
light of diplomatic documents. 

This surprise was increased when it was seen that the full 
text of Bishop Kennedy’s last message was not given out but 
only the last sentence which, without what had preceded it, 
creates an erroneous impression of the affair. 

To ensure the publicity of his own side of the incident, 
Colonel Roosevelt cabled the following statement to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook in New York, by 
whom it was given out at once to the daily press: 

“Through The Outlook, I wish to make a statement to 
my fellow Americans regarding what has occurred in con- 
nection with the Vatican. I am sure that the great majority 
of my fellow citizens, Catholics quite as much as Protestants, 
will feel that I acted in the only way possible for an American 
to act, and because of this very fact I most earnestly hope 
that the incident will be treated in a matter-of-course way 
as merely personal, and, above all, as not warranting the 
slightest exhibition of rancor or bitterness. Among my best 
and closest friends are many Catholics. The respect and 
regard of those of my fellow Americans who are Catholics 
are as dear to me as the respect and regard of those who are 
Protestants. On my journey through Africa I visited many 
Catholic as well as many Protestant missions. As I look for- 
ward to telling the people at home all that has been done by 
Protestants and Catholics alike, as I saw it, in the field of 
missionary endeavor, it would cause me a real pang to have 
anything said or done that would hurt or give pain to my 
friends, whatever their religious belief. But any merely per- 
sonal considerations are of no consequence in this matter. 
The important consideration is the avoidance of harsh and 
bitter comment such as may excite mistrust and anger be- 
tween and among good men. 

“The more an American sees of other countries the more 
profound must be his feelings of gratitude that in his own 
land there is not merely complete toleration but the heartiest 
good will and sympathy among sincere and honest men of 
different faiths—good will and sympathy so complete that in 
the innumerable daily relations of our American life Catholics 
and Protestants meet together and work together without 
thought of the difference of creed being even present in their 
minds. 

“This is a condition so vital to our national wellbeing that 
nothing should be permitted to jeopardize it. Bitter comment 
and criticism, acrimonious attack and defense are not only 
profitless but harmful, and to seize upon such an incident as 
this as an occasion for controversy would be wholly inde- 
fensible and should be frowned upon by Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike, and all good Americans.” 


Tue Papat DELEGATE SPEAKS. 


His Excellency, Archbishop Diomede Falconio, the Pa- 
pal Delegate, issued this statement at Washington on Mon- 
day: 

“It is certain that the Pope has the highest esteem for 
Colonel Roosevelt, both as a private individual and as former 
President of the United States; also that he was looking for- 
ward with pleasure to meeting him. In the case of Colonel 
Roosevelt, as of Mr. Fairbanks, it was not at all a question 
of religion, but of the self-respect and dignity of the Apostolic 
See. Colonel Roosevelt could have gone to any other Prot- 





estant churches in Rome. 

“ After all that has been said it is unnecessary to insist 
that the Methodists’ insulting agitation and offensive prosely- 
tism constitute a real warfare against the Holy Father and the 
Catholic religion, and that in the very heart of his ancient and 
venerable seat. It must be remembered that the Holy Father 
considers himself a sovereign ruler, and as such he is rec- 
ognized by other nations. Besides, as the head of at least 
250,000,000 Catholics, he has the right to special consideration 
and ought himself to be the very best judge of what that 
means. Every government has its etiquette or rules to pro- 
tect the office and position of its ruler. 

“The circumstance that in Rome the Methodists have or- 
ganized themselves as an anti-Vatican party makes it impos- 
sible for the Holy Father to recognize them in any way, 
much less to strengthen them in the eyes of the Catholics of 
Italy. It is extremely unpleasant, to say the least, that this 
violent situation should have become public on the occasion 
of the visit to Rome of distinguished American citizens.” 


ARCHBISHOP [RELAND’S VIEW OF THE INCIDENT. 


St. Paul, Minn., April 5.—Archbishop Ireland, after read- 
ing the report from Rome concerning the Roosevelt-Vatican 
incident, made the following statement: 

Before passing judgment on the Roosevelt incident in 
Rome one should be thoroughly conversant with all attend- 
ing circumstances, more so, indeed, than the statements ap- 
pearing in the morning papers seemingly permit. 

“Of one thing I am certain—the Methodist propaganda in 
Rome is so vile, so calumnious in its assaults upon the Catho- 
lic faith, so dishonest in its methods to win proselytes that 
the Holy Father, the supreme guardian of the faith, is com- 
pelled by the vital principles of his high office to avert, at 
all cost, the slightest movement on his part that might 
directly or indirectly, be interpreted as abetting the propa- 
ganda, or approving even by implication, its purposes and 
tactics. 

“Since the Fairbanks incident I have received from Rome 
most reliable data, that more than justify any statement I 
have heretofore made or may at any other time be prepared 
to make, with regard to this Methodist propaganda. Indeed, 
the address of the Methodist minister in Rome, the Rev. Mr. 
Tipple, the Sunday after the Fairbanks incident, is an all- 
sufficient indication of its rancorous spirit and of the egre- 
gious calumnies to which it resorts. 

“It is as clear as noonday to those who know the facts 
in connection with the Methodist Roman propaganda that 
any man, however otherwise worthy and illustrious, giving or 
likely to give, public recognition of any kind to its work, even to 
its existence, could not be received by the Holy Father. 

“How far Cardinal Merry del Val had reason to suspect 
from the movements of the Methodists themselves, or other- 
wise, that there was peril lest Mr. Roosevelt even unwittingly, 
be entangled in their meshes, I am not in a position to say. 
The Cardinal is a wise, judicious statesman, and must have 
well weighed the whole situatiom before he acted. His words 
deserve consideration. ‘It is not,’ he said, ‘a question of 
religion.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt might have gone to an Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian or any other church, except the Methodist and de- 
livered an address there and he could have been received by 
the Pope on the same day. But he could not be received 
when it was suspected that, after the audience with the Pope, 
he intended to go to the Methodist Church in Rome, which 
is carrying on a most offensive campaign against the Pontiff. 

His Grace concludes that Cardinal Merry del Val, guided 
by his knowledge of local circumstances, would take no risk; 
the honor of the Holy See must be safeguarded. 
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Vatican Etiquette 


The climax of sensations in Mr. Roosevelt’s progress 
through Europe will be difficult to sustain after his 
failure to obtain unconditionally a special audience with 
Pope Pius X. Apparently his advance agents have 
bungled the affair. He surely would never have thought 
ef seeking a reception at the Vatican without scrupu- 
lously complying with the etiquette of the papal court. 
His critics have blamed him for many faults; but they 
have never accused him of not knowing the proprieties. 
in Berlin he will not think of visiting Emperor William, 
and straightway addressing a Socialist gathering in favor 
ef their suffrage programme; he will not meet Falliéres, 
m Paris, and then seek an opportunity of telling the 
French people that, compared to ours, their republic is 
a despotic oligarchy. In London, he will not go to St. 
James, and next to the Home Rulers to tell them they 
are right in frustrating the measures of the government. 
What would we think of the distinguished foreigner who, 
after an audience with President Taft, would go to the 
nearest rendezvous to encourage his insurgent opponents 
to a more strenuous antagonism. No one can appreciate 
the impropriety of such tactics more than Mr. Roosevelt. 
He has no special sympathy with Methodism; and surely 
he must with all sober-minded observers know and de- 
precate their offensive proselytism in the name of their 
religion in Rome. Above all, if it be true that the out- 
look of his present course is bounded solely by the 
political horizon, he or his advisers should know since 
the Fairbanks incident, that public opinion appreciates 
too well the rule of the Vatican for special audiences to 
side too readily with anyone who will not respect its 
etiquette. 


Lesson of the Fairbanks Incident 


Regrettable as the Fairbanks incident was, it has had 
the happy result of disseminating through the press of 





the country some very useful information about the sig- 
nificance of an audience with the Pope and the character 
of the Methodist propaganda in Rome. The millions of 
our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen who have grown to 
believe that the power and influence of the papacy was 
a thing of the past have been surprised to learn that few 
persons of importance go to Rome without seeking as 
a distinguished favor an audience with the spiritual head 
of Christendom. They go to pay homage to his trans- 
cendent influence as a moral power even among men and 
peoples who do not accept his teachings, or comprehend 
the exalted character of his authority. They hear many 
utterances from his august lips, but one thing they never 
hear and that is the slightest painful or disturbing ref- 
erence to their own religious sentiment, or, as it may be, 
to their lack of religious faith. In sharp contrast with 
his truly paternal, tolerant spirit is the offensive and in- 
tolerant proselytism of the Methodists in Rome, seizing 
every opportunity to insult the Vatican, as Mr. Tipple 
did so blatantly after interviewing Mr. Roosevelt this 
very week, and resorting to the altogether un-American 
system of the soup-house, to entice a few needy Italians 
to their meetings. 


Press-Agent Diplomacy 


Smarting under the rebuke they had received when 
Mr. Fairbanks was denied an audience at the Vatican, 
the Methodist proselytizers in Rome were very naturally 
determined to make it awkward for Mr. Roosevelt to 
obtain his audience. They have not concealed their pur- 
pose to put him on record as pro-papal in case he should 
meet the Holy Father and not honor them with a visit. 
This the Vatican knew very well, and no other course 
was left open to the Cardinal Secretary of State than to 
insist on an agreement that Mr. Roosevelt should not 
express his regard for the Pope one hour and for his 
declared enemies the next. In the light of information 
we have received from Rome, it is unjust to suggest 
that Mgr. Kennedy, of the American College, acting as 
intermediary, might have refrained from asking Mr. 
Roosevelt to say that he would not visit the Methodist 
body in Rome. The Methodists themselves had forced 
that issue on the Vatican, and it was imperative that Mr. 
Roosevelt should declare whether he intended to accept 
or decline their invitation. He, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, his agents decided not to respect the etiquette of 
the Vatican with the result that his audience with the 
Pope became impossible. It appears that his advisers 
were of opinion that the Vatican authorities would re- 
lent, and make an exception in his case; for as soon as 
it became manifest that he must observe the proprieties 
or lose his audience, overtures were made by his private 
secretary to Cardinal Merry del Val, intimating that he 
would comply with requirements but that the conditions 
mentioned in Mgr. Kennedy’s messages need not be ex- 
pressly exacted. It was too late. The Vatican is above the 
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press-agent diplomacy. Through their blundering the ex- 
President lost the supreme opportunity of his homeward 


progress. 
Redeeming the Situation 


The press agent had blundered; the press agent must 
redeem the situation. Forthwith a message must come 
to the world through the Outlook that Mr. Roosevelt is 
only a private citizen; that his inability to satisfy the 
Vatican authorities is only a personal matter ; that he was 
actuated by a spirit of American independence; that he 
was championing religious toleration, and other similar 
sentiments available for such critical occasions. It is 
true that Mr. Roosevelt is only a private citizen, but the 
press of the United States is treating him as if he were 
the paramount personage of the country; his agents are 
using every means to constitute him our chief repre- 
sentative citizen as well as emeritus official; the twaddle 
about American independence and religious toleration is 
again the press agent playing to the gallery. How is it 
that the crowned heads of Europe can pay homage to 
Pius X without forfeiting their independence? Why do 
not the Methodists in Rome, Mr. Tipple, for instance, 
respect the principles of religious toleration? Mr. Roose- 
velt’s cable message to the Outlook shows that he is ill- 
advised by a secretary and press agents who seem to be 
making use of him to play politics at too long a range. 


Press Comments 


The leading newspapers of this country have not only 
reported this matter fairly as the facts came out; they 
have also commented upon it editorially with an insight 
which leaves no question about the responsibility for the 
blunder. Tempting as Mr. Roosevelt’s Monday morning 
cable was, they heroically refrained from comment until 
they had heard the other side from their own agents 
abroad. So illuminating and impartial are the views they 
express that we gladly devote an unusual space to ex- 
tracts from the press in this issue. The interview with 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, as cabled to the New 
York Sun, is eminently satisfactory; the editorials from 
the World and the Evening Journal voice the sentiment 
of every reasonable American. The effort to blame the 
Rector of the American College in Rome for the blunder 
has failed lamentably, as appears very clearly in the inter- 
view of the Sun’s correspondent with Cardinal Merry 
del Val, and in its own editorial. 


Tipple Another Burchard 


Mr. Tipple, the Methodist representative in Rome, has 
been playing the part of the famous Dr. Burchard. His 
denunciation of the Vatican, handed to the reporters 
after an interview with Mr. Roosevelt, recalls the fatal 
address to Blaine and accounts for the condition that no 
one who tolerates such fanaticism may expect an audience 
with the Pope. 





Evangelism and Exports 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is the greatest 
undertaking of the kind that America has ever seen. 
The object is to transform the religious aspect of the 
world and to achieve the mighty feat within the compass 
of a single generation. Precisely what religious hue or 
shade is to be imparted to the millions that are still un- 
tinged with Christianity does not appear in the prospec- 
tus of the enterprise or in the addresses of its most 
ardent supporters nor can the information be gathered 
from a study of the church affiliations of the members. 
This particular feature of the proposed spiritual con- 
quest, which seems vital to us onlookers and ought to be 
important to the heathen to be evangelized, is gracefully 
and effectively adorned with a wealth of neutral-tinted 
drapery. ‘What the message is to be is a trivial ques- 
tion; what the cash returns will be is the one thing nec- 
essary. 

Openly and frankly as beseems him who appeals for 
general support and contributions, the evangelistic spell- 
binder takes the public into his confidence and proves 
that he has an attractive proposition. As far as we have 
seen the reports of the meetings, the dominant note in 
the addresses is monotonously the same: “ This is a 
paying proposition!’’ And mark you, the “ paying” is 
not the antiquated reward of consciousness of duty done, 
nor is it the bizarre flummery of latter-day altruism, nor 
is it the treasure stored away where “ no thief approach- 
eth nor moth corrupteth,” for such might be discourag- 
ingly out of reach; but the paying is in good and lawful 
money of the republic. The bid is for a cash investment 
with cash returns. The evangelist is a trade-puller, 
therefore it is good business to utilize his services. As 
samples of soap and salve are distributed gratis in view 
of the sales that they may effect, so missioners are to be 
sent out and maintained in view of the demand for 
American manufactures which will arise from their pres- 
ence and the influence of their example. 

Protestant missions have always been very expensive 
and the expense has been enthusiastically met. And the 
upkeep of the system has not fallen exclusively nor even 
largely upon the wealthy members of the denomination. 
Children contribute their pennies and the poor contribute 
theirs. There is the “ week of self-denial ” during which 
some article of every-day use, such as sugar, is left off 
the table, and the amount thus saved goes to the mission 
fund; there is the “ mission rally,” there is the “ mite so- 
ciety,’ and there is the oyster supper where the lone 
oyster is so sad. All these small sums swell into a hand- 
some amount which goes towards supporting in style and 
state some indifferent apostle in China or Japan, who, 
had he remained in America, would depend on “ dona- 
tion parties” for his winter coal and cabbage. We rec- 
ognize and admire this old-time Protestant mission spirit, 
for it speaks of self-sacrifice, earnestness and zeal on the 
part of the givers, how vain soever their efforts, how mis- 
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taken soever their zeal; but this modern propaganda, in 
which salt pork and spirituality, beef and the Beatitudes, 
manufactures and manuals of prayer are jumbled to- 
gether cheek by jowl, is a campaign of commercialism 
with no extenuating circumstances. 

Strong, able men have sallied forth as Protestant mis- 
sionaries and they have toiled and suffered in the cause. 
They did not have town houses and country houses, car- 
riages and servants, with every bodily want supplied from 
“home;” but such were never numerous nor are they 
conspicuous in the mission field to-day. It looks as if the 
greatest hardship nowadays is that they cannot vote for 
governor, though they may get back often enough to 
vote for President. 

After all that has been said and done the sad truth 
remains that in Japan, for example, the non-Christian 
population is almost equal in number to the inhabitants 
of the United States who are without church member- 
ship! But the United States has no tea to speak of, no 
silk worth mentioning, little coal and timber land that 
has not already been “ grabbed,” while the unsophisti- 
cated Heathen Chinee has all these things and more. 

This latest phase of the foreign missionary movement 
among our separated brethren will develop trade and 
make a market for Yankee notions, but nations cannot be 
Christianized as flocks of sheep are dipped. Fifty million 
dollars a year is the estimate for this religio-commercial 
onslaught. The immense sum may be gathered and 
gathered yearly, for it comes to the merest trifle apiece 
when collected from our generous people, but idols will re- 
main in the temple of Baal. 


Back to the Land 


Drawn by the attractive glamor of city life, the young 
people of the rural districts have flocked to the great 
centres of population where each and every one arrives 
with vague expectations of great success. A few event- 
ually win renown, some return sadder and wiser to the 
quiet round of farm duties, but many remain in the cities 
as recruits to the army under police surveillance. The 
number of children born and bred in a great metropolis 
who in some way come into unfriendly contact with the 
Department of Public Safety is in itself a good argument 
against city life as the best for boys and girls. There is 
something humanizing and civilizing in gardens, fields 
and meadows. They lack the bustle, the frenzy, we might 
say, of the crowded thoroughfare but they make for 
healthy minds in healthy bodies. If rural pursuits have 
the tendency to develop strong, manly boys, why should 
they not act as a wholesome corrective for city boys who 


‘have fallen into evil ways? 


Bolton Hall in The Survey for March 19 gives us a 
most interesting glimpse of what has been accomplished 


‘by the introduction of farming and gardening into the 
‘lives of the inmates of industrial and correctional institu- 


‘tions. Only too few of these reformatories have given 





an extensive trial to this kind of work, but in every case 
the results have been highly gratifying. It is one thing 
to be cooped up at a bench all day long and locked in a 
cage at night; it is quite another thing to be out in God’s 
sunlight and fresh air, even if one has to wield a hoe or 
a spade, 

Forty schools for dependents and delinquents report 
farms for employing their charges, but we must believe 
that in many others gardens afford a simple, sensible 
and easily available means of busying even young and 
inexperienced boys. The beneficial effects of what might 
well be called the open-air treatment of delinquents are 
conspicuously present in the Report of the Ohio State 
Reformatory, where the extensive grounds permitted the 
successful employment of over two hundred youths in 
agricultural pursuits. The fruits of the system for the 
physical and moral well-being of those subjected to it 
make the superintendent its enthusiastic advocate. It is 
folly to think that any good can be done to a large num- 
ber of boys who are kept indoors most of the time and 
for a small part of the day are herded outside like cattle. 


Almost a Subject For Psychical Research 


“The Dalai Lama has entered India followed by several 
Shapes.” “ The Dalai Lama called on the Viceroy yester- 
day. Three Shapes accompanied him. His Excellency, 
attended by two aides-de-camp, returned the call imme- 
diately.” Such statements appearing in the newspapers, 
together with casual items about the cotton crop, stagger 
the reader. He has always known something of the oc- 
cultism of the East, but these bring its mystery home to 
him and his blood runs cold. What are these Shapes? 
Are they astral bodies or materialized spirits? As they 
passed through the streets of Calcutta did they imitate 
the behavior of the “sheeted ghosts in the Roman 
streets”? And how did they conduct themselves in 
presence of the majesty of Britain? Are they the “grisly 
shapes” of Milton, or the milder ones of Lewis Carroll? 
How brave of Lord Minto, aspersions on whose courage, 
by the way, a Canadian paper has dared to publish, to 
return the call immediately ; and when he was convers- 
ing with the Dalai Lama did the aides-de-camp entertain 
themselves with the Shapes? These and a thousand 
similar questions a paper more than usually correct 
brings to an abrupt end by putting an acute accent on the 
e; and books of reference hastily consulted destroy all 
the weird glamor of the word by telling that Shapé is 
Thibetan for a mere minister of state. 


The Index of Volume II is enfolded in this number. 
A glance at it suffices to estimate the number and variety 
of the articles treated in the twenty-six numbers of the 
half-year that go to make a volume. This issue closes the 
first year of America’s existence. Renewal of sub- 
scriptions is in order now. 
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LITERATURE 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. An International Work of Ref- 
erence on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline and History of 
the Catholic Church, Edited by Cuartes G. HerserMAn, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Epwarp A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., THomas J. SHawan, D.D., 
Convé B. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D., Joun J. Wynne, S.J., assisted 
by Numerous Collaborators. In Fifteen Volumes. Volume VII. 
New York: Robert Appleton Company. 

To use a sporting phrase, the enterprise of “ The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia” has “ got into its stride” and is going forward with 
a sureness and speed that are gratifying to the thousands who are 
watching its progress and waiting eagerly for the completion of 
each stage of its onward course. It is only a few months since we 
reviewed the sixth volume, and now another of the massive 
tomes is given to the public, filled like its predecessors with a 
well-ordered and stately array of interesting facts and accurate 
erudition, representing the best Catholic scholarship in all parts 
of the world. The publication of the seventh volume means in 
effect that half of the great work is finished. Indeed, it must 
mean that four-fifths of the labor and concern of the editors and 
publishers are past and gone. The material of several more vol- 
umes is determined and in preparation; the worry and strain 
and alert initiative necessarily incidental to the breaking of 
ground entirely new on such a vast scale have been replaced by 
experience and an easy familiarity with the sources of expert 
knowledge. On the other hand the wall of skepticism and doubt 
concerning the ultimate success of such a gigantic venture has 
been thoroughly demolished, and those who might have been 
inclined to scoff or to blow cold have become firm believers and 
warm supporters of the Encyclopedia. From now to the end 
there ought to be nothing but fair sailing and following breezes, 
and we congratulate those concerned, now their course is nearly 
done, on their courage, skill, energy and success, 

The latest volume shares with those that have been already 
published that bewilderment of riches which fills the possessor 
with an exhilarating sense of anticipation and promises him 
hours of pleasure whenever leisure or research will lead him to 
enjoy its rich stores. With the reviewer it is otherwise. The 
very wealth tantalizes him. He does not know where to begin, 
and the length of his official visit of investigation is limited. He 
is apt to be like the youth in the fairy tale who, being introduced 
into a treasure house for five minutes, is told that he may carry 
away with him whatever he chooses, and whom the fear of a bad 
choice prevented from choosing at all until the last moment, when 
in desperation he seizes on an object of little value and flees. 
The only thing to do under the circumstances is to choose quickly 
and continuously, and according to what light happens to be at 
one’s disposal. 

The first impression that one receives on opening the seventh 
volume is that it abounds in interesting biographical sketches. 
That of St. Ignatius Loyola is written by Father Pollen and is 
illustrated with six likenesses of the Saint. Titian’s portrait in 
the collection of Earl Spencer is reproduced among them. It is a 
comparatively unknown likeness and perhaps is superior to the 
commonly accepted portraits of St. Ignatius in its power to sug- 
gest those characteristics of force, energy and personal magnetism 
that are conspicuous in his history. Two distinguished Paulists, 
Fathers Hecker and Hewit, have their interesting careers written 
here by two of their spiritual sons. Archbishop Hughes has his 
remarkable record recounted in compendious paragraphs. A long 
list of notable names might be drawn up from the other bio- 
graphical notices, Janos Hunyadi, James Hope Scott, Abbé Huc, 
Gresset, Eugénie and Maurice Guerin, Joseph Haydn, Hefele, 
Hergenrother, Joel Chandler Harris, General Guiney, Gury, John 
R. G. Hassard, J. V. Huntington, Abbé Hogan, the Herders, 
Francesco Guicciardini and Gerald Griffin. 





Among the literary titles comprised in the present volume we 
must mention at least two, that on Humanism and another on 
Hymnody and Hymnology. The latter especially is, we believe, a 
real acquisition for English readers. The history of Christian 
Hymnody up to the vogue of humanism in the fifteenth century 
is full of unexplored territory for the poet and literary critic. 
The Romantic movement in our literature in the beginning of the 
last century owes much of its inspiration to this source, how 
much no critic has yet told us fully, The revolt usually de- 
scribed as a revolt against classicism was really one against 
humanism, and the return to Elizabethan freedom and directness 
was in reality a reversion to mediaeval ideals and the early Chris- 
tian manner in the art of verse. Clemens Blume, S.J., the writer 
of the article in the volume before us, is wonderfully well 
equipped with the information demanded by his theme, and his 
succinct history of the subject, together with the admirable essay 
on the meter of Christian Hymnody, supplies a distinct acquisi- 
tion to a neglected branch of literary knowledge. Not the least 
valuable feature of the article is its exhaustive list of bibliography. 

As one might expect in a colossal work of this kind the theo- 
logical articles are, as usual, numerous and well written. We are 
inclined to think that the success of the work depends to a large 
extent upon the admirable way this field has been covered. It is 
on this topic, very likely, that the Encyclopedia will be consulted 
oftenest by Catholics as well as non-Catholics to obtain definite 
and authoritative information concerning Catholic teaching. The 
preparation of these papers has been guided by a desire for clear 
statement in order to meet the needs of the ordinary reader, On 
the other hand, the painstaking accuracy of the writers, masters 
in this particular domain, will make the Encyclopedia a theological 
book of reference in seminaries and ecclesiastical libraries. 
Among the important subjects that come up for treatment in the 
present volume are “ Infallibility,” “The Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
“The Holy Ghost,” “Immaculate Conception,” “ Incarnation,” 
“Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” “Heaven,” “ Hell,” “ Indul- 
gences,” and a pithy statement of the Catholic position as regards 
the creation of the world by Father Maas, under the heading, 
“Hexaemeron.” The Scriptural subjects discussed in the present 
volume are not so important as in some of the preceding volumes. 
Father Driscoll has an interesting and illuminating article on the 
“ Hebrew Language and Literature.” 

The articles on philosophical matters cover such subjects as 
“ Induction,” treated at some length by Dr. Coffey, of Maynooth; 
“Idea,” “Individual,” “ Individuality,’ by Father Maher, S.J.; 
“ Hegelianism,” by Dr, Turner; “ Idealism,” by Dr. Willman, of 
Salzburg. “Individualism,” in its peculiar sociological signifi- 
cance, is the occasion of a very suggestive and interesting paper 
by Dr. Ryan. A cognate subject in connection with philosophy is 
that of “Herbart” and “Herbartianism,” concerning which 
Father Maher, S. J., gives a brief history and statement and a 
useful philosophical analysis. “ Immanence,” that new and sin- 
ister word in modern religious and philosophical discussion, is 
explained in all its various phases by Dr. Edouard Thaminy, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Lille. 

In the list of countries India receives elaborate notice, for the 
first time, perhaps, from a Catholic point of view. Father Hull’s 
long article, descriptive and historical, on India and its swarming 
population is the scholarly performance of a writer well qualified 
by training, ability and a long and active experience in the coun- 
try for the task he has here done so well. Hinduism is discussed 
in an article which is supplementary to that on Brahmanism in 
a preceding volume. Indo-China has a separate article, whilst 
another important Asiatic subject, “ Hammurabi,” is the title of a 
thorough paper by Dr. Souvay, illustrated with a photographic 
representation of the famous code. Holland and Hungary come 
under the letters covered in the present volume and, according 
to a plan which we deem an important feature of the Encyclo- 
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pedia, have supplementary articles on Hollanders and Hungarians 
in the United States. 

The Indians of North America furnish material for much im- 
portant historical and ethnological writing. In this field Mr. 
James Mooney, United States Ethnologist, Rev. W. H. Ketcham, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, and Father 
Arthur Edward Jones, S.J., are among the notable contributors. 
The last-named writer has here a monograph on the Hurons 
which is of the highest value, inclusive, scientifically arranged, 
the fruit of life-long studies. 

The historical side of the seventh volume is most interesting, 
if not most important. The masterly article, entitled “ Ecclesi- 
astical History,” from the pen of Dr. Kirsch, fills sixteen col- 
ummns, and is a veritable hand-book on a theme around which 
most of the religious controversies of the last fifty years have 
been waged. Other historical papers are “ Huguenots,” by the 
editor of La Revue de la Gascoigne; “ Hierarchy of the Early 
Christian Church,” “ Honorius I,” in which the question of his 
supposed heresy is treated by John Chapman, O.S.B., with 
yudicial calmness; “Heresy;* “Henry IV of France,” by 
Georges Goyau, of the Revue de Deux Mondes; “ Henry VIII 
of England,” by Herbert Thurston, S.J., who also contributes a 
very original historical paper on “ Impostors;” “ Guilds,” “ Hos- 
pitals,” “ Hospitallers,” and “ The Gunpowder Plot.” 

Before we reach the limit of our space we must refer, as to 
samples of a miscellaneous class of most interesting information, 
to the Bollandist, Father Delahaye’s “ Hagiography;” “ Hyp- 
notism,” by Georges Surbled, M.D., Professor at the School of 
the Hospitaliérs de San Salvador, Paris; and “ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,” an article, with two beautiful colored plates, by Mr. 
Arthur Charles Davies. The illustrations throughout the vol- 
ume are numerous and there are two maps, one of Hungary, the 
other of India, with markings of the Ecclesiastical divisions. 


Alexander Hamilton; an Essay oN AMERICAN UNIon. By 
F. S. Oriver. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The history of our country, from the Stamp Act of 1765 to 
the election of the Republican President, Thomas Jefferson, by 
the Federalist House of Representatives in 1801, naturally falls 
into two chapters. In the first are recounted facts for general 
circulation, so to speak: the quarrel and breach with Great 
Britain, the self-sacrifice of the patriots during the Revolution, 
the valiant deeds on the field of battle, the statesmanlike fruit of 
the Constitutional Convention, and the adjustments and oiling 
which resulted in the smooth working of the complicated ma- 
chinery of the new government. In the second chapter, intended 
for mature and reflective minds only, appear the strictly human 
elements, the pride, the jealousy, the distrust, which influenced 
the actors in the drama and affected the results. The difference 
between these two chapters is the difference between a group 
posed as a living picture when seen from the spectators’ place 
and the same group when viewed from behind the scenes. Mr. 
Oliver has made a valuable contribution to the second chapter of 
our history. Although giving fuller details of the life and public 
services of Alexander Hamilton, he makes us feel acquainted 
with John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and throws no little 
light on other names less generally known. 

There was little to presage future renown when that French 
Huguenot wife set aside her Danish husband and with little 
regard for certain trifling formalities, selected as the object of 
her conjugal affections a Scotch merchant named Hamilton. 
He gave his name to young Alexander when the child was born 
on the small West India island of Nevis, January 11, 1757. At 
the age of twelve the boy was an apprenticed clerk with aspira- 
tions; he was in New York looking for their realization before 
he had seen his sixteenth birthday. In the fall of 1773 we find 





the ambitious lad entered at King’s College, with the express 
understanding that he should be promoted as fast as his attain- 
ments permitted. The pale, slight youth had hardly turned 
seventeen when he was haranguing a crowd in what is now City 
Hall Park. It speaks well for the stripling’s progress that cer- 
tain political pamphlets which he published anonymously at that 
time were commonly credited to John Jay, our first Chief Justice. 

Hamilton was barely twenty years old when he became military 
secretary to General Washington with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Although active in the cause and of immense help to 
Washington in correcting and conducting his military corres- 
pondence, the young aide achieved no brilliant exploits during the 
war, if we except a feat at Yorktown which was highly praised 
by the Commander-in-Chief. His work in the Constitutional 
Convention was effective, but his energy and success in winning 
over a hostile majority in New York to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution was much more remarkable. His greatest claim, how- 
ever, to the gratitude of the nation is founded on the part that 
he took in organizing the Treasury Department and placing the 
finances of the country on a solid basis. 

Long association had made Washington and Hamilton inti- 
mate acquaintances, we could almost say friends, for Hamilton 
revered his chief and Washington put great trust in the younger 
man’s counsels. As first Secretary of the Treasury, the young 
West Indian dominated the Cabinet. So accustomed did he 
become to giving advice that, much to the disgust and anger of 
President Adams, he continued the practice after retiring from 
his post. 

If the States had held together during the Revolution, it was 
not so much from trust in one another as it was from fear of 
annihilation. Peace with Great Britain once secured, the old 
jealousies cropped out anew, the States began to drift apart, and 
two of them recalled their delegates in the Continental Congress. 
The foreign debt was unpaid, the clamors of the disbanded troops 
for their pay were unheeded, State began to vex State with vex- 
atious customs dues, and the public credit had fallen below zero. 
Out of this chaos rose the Constitution, but it was only a bit of 
paper. Hamilton breathed life into its still form. By bringing 
about the assumption of the whole war debt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment he aroused in every citizen an interest in its success, for 
financial considerations outweigh mere sentiment. His policy, 
which in much less than two years brought the public credit up 
from the mire and made it second only to that of Great Britain, 
was the rock of scandal upon which the friendship between 
Hamilton and Jefferson was dashed to pieces. 

From that time they were enemies. Yet, when the choice for 
President lay betwen Jefferson and Burr, Hamilton used all his 
influence to exclude Burr, declaring that he could not belong to 
a party that should place such a man in the President’s chair. 
Some of the Secretary’s recommendations made in a report on 
manufactures to the second Congress have a very modern ring. 
He would have landways and waterways improved and extended 
at Government expense, he would have inspectors to watch over 
the purity of products, and he would have a commission with 
ample funds to encourage the arts, agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce. 

On July 4, 1804, Hamilton and Burr attended the banquet of 
the exclusive Society of the Cincinnati, to which both belonged. 
A week later Hamilton fell mortally wounded in a duel with 
Burr. He was then in his forty-eighth year. His grave is in 
Trinity churchyard, where the daily throngs on Broadway cast 
not so much as a glance towards the sarcophagus of white stone 
which marks the spot. In bringing out the resourcefulness and 
splendid talent of Hamilton, Mr. Oliver shows the immense debt 
which the country owes him and implies how the debt might have 
been increased if that brilliant intellect had been permitted to 
reach the common limit of usefulness in the service of the young 


republic. H. J. Swrrt, s.j. 
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So as by Fire, by Jean O’Connor. New 


York: Benziger Brothers. Price $1.25. 
Seven Little Marshalls, by Mary F. 
Nrxon-Routet. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. Price 45 cents. 


The author of “So as by Fire,” having 
a story to tell, leaves aside everything 
else and goes about telling it. There is 
plenty of plot, of movement, and here 
and there a surprise. The heroine, by 
the way, happens to be the villain of the 
story too— and she performs both roles 
without violating ethics or unity. The 
tale is all the more touched with refine- 
ment that it is distinctly Catholic. 

It is interesting beyond the average 
novel—and still is not wanting in mod- 
ernity. The heroine, for instance, is a 
red-headed girl. She is thus introduced: 
“The hair that blew about her face was 
of the reddish gold the old masters loved 
to paint.” The author plays the changes 
upon this “aureole of gold” throughout 
the book. Nowadays, if the heroine have 
red hair—the kind of red hair that has 
tints of gold in the sunlight, the rest of 
her really doesn’t matter. In comparison 
of the red hair, all else is leather and 
prunella. We are glad that the red- 
haired girl is getting her day; and con- 
gratulate the author upon the strong and 
successful note which this book adds to 
the modern chorus which goes to the 
singing of her praise. 

Mrs. Nixon-Roulet gives us a capital 
story for children. It is full of life—full 
of seven lives. There is a dash of humor 
which makes the book human, and a 
strain of religion—the sunny side of 
piety—which gives an added charm. 
The chapter entitled “ Polly’s Ortygraf” 
is one of the prettiest episodes in the 
pages of modern juvenile literature. May 
Polly and her brothers and sisters glad- 
den a thousand Catholic homes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


With the Professor. By Grant Showerman. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Net $1.50. 

The Elizabethan People. By Henry Thew Stephen- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Net $2.60. 

The Young Man’s Guide. Counsels, Reflections 
and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. By Rev. 
F, X. Lasance. New York: Benziger Bros. 75 
cents. 

Our Faith is a Reasonable Faith. Translated from 
the German of E. Huch by M. Bachur. Techny, 
Ill.: Society of the Divine Word. Net 50 cents. 

La Storia Della Passione Di Nostro Signor Gesu 
Cristo. Spiegata ed applicata alla vita cristiana 
Dal Rev. Padre Giacomo Groenings, Gesuita. 
Tradotta Dall "Inglese Dal Rev. Sac. Guglielmo 
Paolini. Pescia: Tipogrofia E. Nucci. 

Arabic Prose Composition. By T. H. Weir. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Net $2.00. 

Blessed Joan of Arc. Complete Story of her Won- 
derful Life, her Tragic Death, her Rehabilitation, 
her Beatification. By E. A. Ford. New York: 
Christian Press Association Publishing Co. Net 
prepaid $1.10. 

A Simple Communion Book. By Mother Mary 

yola. New York: International Catholic 
Truth Society. Net 5 cents. 

Pioneer Priests of North America (1642-1710). 
By the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. Vol II. New 
York: The America Press. Net $2.00. é 

Simon Bolivar. A Life of the Chief Leader in 
the Revolt Against Spain in Venezuela, New 
Granada and Peru. By F. Lorraine Petre. New 
York: The John Lane Co. Net $4.00. 


New 





Reviews and Magazines 


Le Correspondant for March 10 regis- 
tered, with sincere and deep grief, the 
death of Auguste Boucher, who had for 
many years written one of the most telling 
features of this review, the fortnightly 
chronicle of events, and who died on 
March 4, after an exemplary Catholic life, 
a true knight of the pen. The editor-in- 
chief, M. Etienne Lamy, wrote an eloquent 
biographical sketch of his departed friend, 
and this took the place of the usual “ Chron- 
ique politique,” which, as the editor puts it, 
“to-day remains empty like a house await- 
ing its master.” In the issue of March 25 
the chronicle reappears, signed “ Interim.” 
This modest pen-name hides one who evi- 
dently knows how to think and write. Of 
the Duez affair he says: “The scandal of 
the liquidations is not a fortuitous accident, 
but a natural fruit, which matured accord- 
ing to well-known laws. The radical re- 
public must acknowledge it for its own, 
and our radical Parliament will not suc- 
ceed in deceiving the people. How indig- 
nant soever it may be, it is an accomplice 
of the crime, for it voted a bad law and 
did nothing to prevent its execution from 
making it worse.” Recalling how M. Bar- 
thou, Minister of Justice, deplored the ap- 
pointment, without previous inquiry into 
their record, of judicial administrators who 
were to handle millions, he reminds the 
Minister that he is thereby attacking the 
very system which put him at the head of 
the judges of France. He goes on to 
show that when the work of liquidation 
was offered to honest and capable men 
they would have nothing to do with it, and 
that the only qualification required in the 
liquidators ultimately appointed was polit- 
ical sympathy with the robber government. 
Finally he points out how meagre is the 
compensation granted after long delay, 
during which death from hardship fre- 
quently supervened, to the despoiled re- 
ligious. During the first five years of 
liquidation two thousand pauperized re- 
ligious obtained only forty-six thousand 
francs of indemnity, while fifty lawyers re- 
ceived eleven hundred thousand francs. 
And yet the greatest part of the property 
of the religious orders was, as M. Briand 
himself expressed it, “ volatilized” by the 
fraudulent liquidators. 





The Rev. Arthur Pirovano, of the For- 
eign Missions of Milan, tells, in the April 
number of the Annals of the Propagation 
of the Faith, of the opening of a new mis- 
sion station in East Burma. Riding on 
horseback as far as he could and then con- 
tinuing his journey on foot along a moun- 
tain trail, he reached the native village 
whose chiefs and elders had invited him to 





send them a catechist. Their primitive 
way of living, their superstitious practices 
and their amulets are described as only the 
missioner on the spot can describe them. 
Incidentally we see why our extensive for- 
eign misions can be conducted at such a 
modest outlay and how, if their pitifully 
small resources were increased, their influ- 
ence could become far greater. Father 
Castel, S.J., writes of the edifying zeal and 
constancy of a small band of believers in a 
neglected part of Madagascar, and Father 
Laane, of the White Fathers, gives us fur- 
ther information about the victims of the 
dread sleeping sickness in Uganda. There is 
also a biographical sketch with portrait of 
the late Very Rev. Prosper B. Delpech, 
who, during his long connection with the 
Paris Seminary for Foreign Missions, 
helped in the ecclesiastical training of 
eighty-five bishops and two thousand five 
hundred missionary priests. 





Mrs, Katharine Tynan Hinkson is be- 
coming a regular contributor of verse to 
the Atlantic. A little Easter song appears 
in the April number over her name. It is 
pre-Chaucerian, pre-Raphaelitic and alto- 
gether pre-modern, simple to the very limit 
of sophistication. The cooing of the cuckoo 
never struck us as being a joyous Easter 
cry. But, if one carefully cultivates the 
archaic mood under the hypnotic spell of 
Mrs. Hinkson’s song, he may detect a kind 
of muted rapture in the subdued and mel- 
ancholy spring notes from the _ hilltops. 
An amusing literary contribution to the 
same number is that of E. V. Lucas on 
“The Theologians at the Mitre,” which 
professes to be inspired by a German schol- 
ar’s account of travels in England during 
the eightenth century. 





In Scribner’s Mr. Clyde Fitch is proposed 
as a dramatist worthy of literary consider- 
ation, in an article by Richard Prichard 
Eaton on “ The Dramatist as Man of Let- 
ters.” It is hard to see how Mr. Eaton 
establishes his proposition. It is true, Mr. 
Fitch’s plays may serve the historian of 
the future in a study of our social condi- 
tions; but, if the exigencies of his stage 
art required the sacrifice of literary form, 
he can never rest on the same shelf with 
Sheridan. A remarkable paper, remark- 
able in itself and remarkable in the fact 
that it appears in a popular monthly, is 
that “ On Responsibility,” in the same num- 
ber of Scribner's. The sense of responsi- 
bility, like “the sense of sin,” whose grad- 
ual disappearance Gladstone deplored, 
seems to be on the wane among us, and no- 
where more so than in the world of letters. 
The little homily on the subject, by John 
Grier Hibben, is a well-timed and pleas- 
antly written protest. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Wuat THE Papers Say oF Cot. ROOSEVELT. 


(The New York Sun, April 5.) 

In the Roosevelt version of the corre- 
spondence which ended in the refusal of 
the Pope to receive the ex-President the 
first message of Monsignor Kennedy, 
Rector of the American Catholic College 
in Rome, is given in full in one of Am- 
bassador Leishman’s despatches. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s answer to this is also given 
in full. Then, in natural order, comes 
the subjoined condensation of the sec- 
ond communication from Monsignor 
Kennedy. 

“On March 28 Ambassador Leishman 
sent Mr. Roosevelt a cable despatch 
which ended by saying that ‘the audi- 
ence could not take place excepting on 
the understanding expressed in the for- 


mer message. 

The effect produced on the reader of 
this sentence is that a curt and not cour- 
teous ultimatum was served on Mr. 
Roosevelt by the Rector of the Ameri- 
can College, acting officially for his Holli- 
ness the Pope. This impression is in- 
creased by the next paragraph of the 
Roosevelt statement: 

“Mr. Roosevelt sent the following 
cable despatch to Ambassador Leish- 
man on March 29: ‘ Proposed presenta- 
tion is of course now impossible.’” 

Thus the matter stands: The Pope 
with almost discourteous abruptness in- 
sists on the observance of certain condi- 
tions which are incompatible with the 
dignity and freedom of the applicant for 
a reception, and the applicant in just 
resentment properly and most pointedly 
refuses to submit. A laudable attitude 
and sure to provoke the applause of 
right feeling and liberal men of all re- 
ligious faith. 

But this is not the first time Mr. 
Roosevelt has given to the public cor- 
respondence revealing himself in an ad- 
mirable position. What was the com- 
plete text of Monsignor Kennedy's 
second message? Was it abrupt, as the 
Roosevelt statement would lead us to 
believe? On this aspect of the case we 
have the statement of Monsignor Ken- 
nedy. It is prefaced by a significant re- 
mark: 

“TI notice that my second message is 
not fully given.” 

With this as an introduction the Rec- 
tor of the American College discloses the 
text of his second message, which was: 

“His Holiness will be much pleased 
to grant an audience to Mr. Roosevelt, 
for whom he entertains great esteem 
both personally and as President of the 
United States. His Holiness quite rec- 





ognizes Mr. Roosevelt’s entire right to 
freedom of conduct. On the other hand, 
in view of the circumstances, for which 
neither his Holiness nor Mr. Roosevelt 
is responsible, an audience could not oc- 
cur except on the understanding ex- 
pressed in the former message.” 

This puts a somewhat different face 
on the correspondence. There is no 
curtness, no discourtesy, no abruptness 
in this message. Instead, we find a com- 
pliment to Mr. Roosevelt personally, a 
pleasant allusion to the country from 
which he comes, a frank recognition of 
his complete freedom of action, and 
what without violence might be con- 
strued into a regret that circumstances 
beyond the power of the Pope or even of 
Theodore Roosevelt, to alter made it 
necessary for his Holiness not to recede 
from a position already taken. This, we 
repeat, is somewhat different from the 
idea conveyed by Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
densed version of Monsignor Kennedy’s 
note. 

The Roosevelt version of this commu- 
nication will be the more widely circu- 
lated of the two, a fact of which Mr. 
Roosevelt was well aware. The Ken- 
nedy correction will never overtake the 
mutilated statement. Suppression and 
evasion; they are among the most used 
and highly valued weapons in the arsenal 
of the Mighty Hunter. They have 
served him well in his own country. 
How will they answer his purpose in 
foreign lands? 


(New York World, April 5.) 


Mr. Roosevelt’s megalamania never 
mounted to dizzier heights than when he 
implored the American people to treat 
the Vatican incident as “merely per- 
sonal, and above all as not warranting 
the slightest exhibition of rancor or bit- 
terness.” 

We can assure Mr. Roosevelt that the 
American people are still calm and are 
bearing up bravely. Not a single resolu- 
tion has been introduced in Congress di- 
recting the President to send the battle- 
ship fleet up the Tiber to shell Rome. 
The general feeling is one of sympathy 
with the Vatican in having missed “a 
perfectly corking time” on account of 
the restrictions of Papal etiquette. 

Even if Mr. Roosevelt had not sent 
that impassioned cablegram to Dr. Ab- 
bott pleading for “ the avoidance of harsh 
and bitter comment,” we think the 
American people would have restrained 
themselves and gone to work as usual 
yesterday morning when the whistle 
blew. Although they have been com- 
pelled to struggle along for a year with- 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s personal counsel, 
guidance and attention, most Americans 





are still rather more than half-witted. 
They know that the Vatican has certain 
rules that visitors are expected to com- 
ply with, and that visitors who do not 
wish to comply with these rules are not 
obliged to seek an audience with the 
Pope. They know too that it was Mr. 
Roosevelt who invited himself to the 
Vatican, and that he was wholly within 
his rights in deciding later that he could 
not accept the restrictions the Vatican 
sought to impose. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s cablegram to Dr. Ab- 
bott reads less like a plea for religious 
toleration than like a formal notice of 
his resumption of political activity. The 
Roosevelt mark is branded indelibly 
upon the incident. We recognize all the 
familiar tricks of the most versatile of 
living press agents. 

It was on March 29 that Mr. Roosevelt 
decided not to visit the Vatican and 
cabled to Ambassador Leishman, “ Pro- 
posed presentation is, of course, now im- 
possible.” But no announcement was 
made. There was no hint of alleged ar- 
rangements. Mr. Roosevelt waited until 
he was in Rome and the centre of at- 
tention in the Eternal City. He waited 
until Sunday, knowing, as he knew when 
he was President, that Sunday night is 
the psychological time to make a sensa- 
tional announcement, because the Mon- 
day newspapers are usually dull and “ big 
news is played up for all it’s worth.” 
When all the stage-settings were in place 
the correspondents were called in, the 
cablegram was sent to the editor of the 
Outlook, and the civilized world knew 
that Theodore Roosevelt had resumed 
business at the old stand. 

It was a highly dramatic method of 
notifying the country that the centre of 
the stage was again occupied by the only 
political actor worthy of the star part. 
But why drag in religion? 


(The New York Globe, April 4.) 


The trouble recently ruffling Egypt 
has moved over to Italy. As the weather 
man would put it, the disturbance a few 
days ago in the neighborhood of Cairo 
is now central over Rome. Last week 
it was necessary to instruct the Nation- 
alists of Egypt concerning their duty; 
now it is the Pope who is the pupil and 
feels over his knuckles the rap of the fer- 
rule. Falliéres of France, the Kaiser of 
Germany, and Edward of England may 
as well brace themselves to display their 
prettiest behavior. The universal school- 
master is still on his travels, and other 
capitals are included in his jtinerary. 

The latest instance shows again that 
Mr. Roosevelt is still Mr. Roosevelt. 
We have excuse for the same line of 
comment that has followed his sensa- 
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tional career. The thing done is well 
enough, but, oh! the way in which it is 
done! The diplomacy of the Vatican, 
by a tradition established by centuries, 
is pussy-footed, but even it was not skil- 
ful enough to tread softly when the 
great row-maker got within striking dis- 
tance. The first notification received by 
Merry del Val was the sound of breaking 
crockery. And when the sound is at its 
height Mr. Roosevelt despatches a char- 
acteristic message to America to the ef- 
fect that he hopes that the incident will 
be regarded as purely a “ personal” one, 
and that it will not warrant “the 
slightest exhibition of rancor or bitter- 
ness.” At the same hour all the docu- 
ments bearing on the case are given to 
the waiting newspaper corps. 

That Mr. Roosevelt should decline to 
agree to conditions limiting his right 
to speak when and where he pleases may 
be readily understood. The idea of hav- 
ing it suggested to him that he should 
consent to the editing of his conduct! 
No wonder he was indignant. More- 
over, Mr. Fairbanks was his colleague in 
office, and the name of Mr. Fairbanks 
having been mentioned in the notes, Mr. 
Roosevelt was compelled to line up with 
him. In this country the Catholic vote 
is important, but so is the Methodist, and 
it behooves a man who may again be in 
politics to be careful against raising re- 
ligious prejudice himself. But granting 
all this, and that it was necessary for the 
ex-President to forego the pleasure of 
kissing the Pope’s hand, why was it nec- 
essary to make such a noise about it all? 


(The New York Evening Journal, April 5.) 


There is much nonsense talked by 
clergymen who shall not be advertised 
here—to the effect that the Pope had no 
right to make any such request of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

But the Pope had a perfect right to 
make the request. The Pope does not 
distinguish between Protestant and 
Catholic. He puts nothing in the way of 
any visitor to the Vatican or to himself 
living up to his particular religious be- 
liefs in Rome. 

He believes himself to be insulted and 
discourteously treated by a certain re- 
ligious organization which has chosen 
to establish itself outside the door of the 
Vatican—in which the Pope lives a pris- 
oner. 

And he certainly has a right to say 
that he does not care to receive as per- 
sonal visitors those that by their pres- 
ence countenance the intruders who have 
done so much to disturb his peace. 

* * ” 

The Pope is an old man, who much 

against his will, with great detriment to 





his health and happiness and life, has 
taken on his shoulders the heavy burden 
of the Papacy, giving up sadly his home 
and work in Venice. 

Mr. Roosevelt understands conditions 
well enough to know that the Pope is 
bound absolutely by his duty, bound to a 
great extent by traditions extending 
through centuries, bourd to protect and 
respect in the most minute details, and 
regardless of the greatness or personal 
importance of any lion killer, the sus- 
ceptibilities and the deep devotion of his 
followers throughout the world. 

The Pope lives a prisoner, confined in 
the Vatican because of his convictions. 
He is now a recluse, shut within narrow 
walls in a city where his predecessors 
were rulers and temporal sovereigns. 

Mr. Roosevelt, free to fly from conti- 
nent to continent and from one excite- 
ment to another, might dwell with deep 
sympathy, with very great respect, upon 
the burdens and the position of that 
white-haired old man, a prisoner for life, 
striving earnestly and in a dignified way 
to protect the great trust laid upon him, 
and to uphold honorably the traditions 
and customs of one of the greatest offices 
that he world has known. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, is the former 
President of eighty millions of people. 
But he is a private citizen to-day. 

The Pope, on the other hand, is the 
absolute spiritual director, and to a very 
great extent the temporal adviser and 
director of two hundred and fifty millions 
of Catholics. 

It would not have been too much for 
Mr. Roosevelt to think over matters care- 
fully before duplicating the unfortunate 
and. unnecessary incident in which Mr. 
Fairbanks figured with so little credit to 
himself. 

The people will follow Mr. Roosevelt's 
advice, they will not become excited 
about this matter, and we shall not have 
Americans, Protestant or Catholic, in- 
dulging in foolish religious disputes. 

But it would have been just as well if 
Mr. Roosevelt had not sent that foolish 
message asking the people to take calmly 
what is of no importance whatever. 

And it would have been better still if 
Mr. Roosevelt had shown to the Pope 
the respect and the courtesy that he him- 
self so energetically demands from 
others. 


(The New York Evening Post, April 4.) 


We cannot feel too grateful to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his thoughtfulness in advis- 
ing the American people how to think 
about this dreadful catastrophe in Rome. 
We are really inclined to believe that we 
should have had Orange riots in the streets 
of New York to-day and the burning of a 





Catholic church or two in Kansas if this 
calm manly, high-minded telegram from 
Rome had not appeared simultaneously 
with the shocking news that the Pope and 
Mr. Roosevelt will not meet. Well, we 
are sure it is the Pope who will lose. He 
cannot step out of the Vatican and stand 
on the street corner and watch this Yankee 
hero like any other Roman. And to miss 
the grasp of the mighty hunter’s hand and 
hear his asssurance that he did visit every 
Catholic mission within reach, just as he 
visited the Protestant missions; that on 
the one hand he loves his Catholic fellow 
citizens and on the other he ioves the 
Protestant and Hebrew fellow citizens just 
as much. Later on, we are sure, when the 
Pope reads this magnificent telegram, he 
will repent in sackcloth and ashes, As 
for the American public, it will never for- 
get that Mr. Roosevelt prevented an out- 
raged Protestant country from rising in 
its wrath and inaugurating a_ religious 
warfare. Its citizens will to-day speak 
kindly to their Catholic friends, as he 
wishes, and put their revolvers back into 
their holsters. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Rev. John P. Chidwick, Rector of St 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the Pope. Dr. Chidwick, it 
will be remembered, was chaplain of the ill- 
fated battleship Maine, which was blown up 
in the harbor of Havana, February 15, 1898. 





The cause of beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome of several negro Chris- 
tians who were martyred for the Faith in 
Uganda, British East Africa. They will be 
the first martyrs of their race to receive 
the honors of the altar. 





Apropos of the visit of ex-President 
Roosevelt to Rome it is of interest to note 
that at present the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Holy See comprises em- 
bassies from Austria-Hungary, Spain and 
Portugal; ministers plenipotentiary from 
Russia, Prussia, Belgium, Bavaria, Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, San 
Domingo, Haiti, Monaco, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, Honduras 
and Ecuador. In these countries the Holy 
See is represented in direct diplomatic re- 
lations by nuncios, internuncios or envoys 
extraordinary. There are, besides, apostolic 
delegations in the United States, Canada, 
Constantinople, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Egypt and Arabia, Greece, East Indies, 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia Minor, 
Mexico, Persia, the Philippines and Syria. 





About a thousand priests were ordained 
from the old St. Joseph’s Seminary at Troy, 
N. Y., which was closed in 1896, when the 
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institution at Dunwoodie was opened. The 
Alumni Association of the Seminary will 
hold its ninth annual reunion at Rochester, 
April 13 and 14. Among the prelates who 
are expected to be present will be Arch- 
bishop Farley, Bishops Gabriels, Colton, 
Cusack, Garrigan, Feehan and Nilan, the 
Bishop-elect of Hartford. To the latter 
his fellow members are to present a mitre 
and crozier. Bishop Nilan wiil be conse- 
crated on April 28, and Mgr. Lavelle, of 
New York, will preach the sermon. 





Archbishop Moeller has appointed the 
Right Rev. Mgr. J. B. Murray Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati and 
its Administrator during his absence in 
Europe this summer. Mgr. Murray is Pas- 
tor of St. Edward’s parish and was for- 
merly Rector of the diocesan seminary. 





Bishop Shaw, coadjutor of San Antonio, 
will be consecrated at the Cathedral, Mo- 
bile, on April 14. He was present as a boy, 
on December 8, 1874, in the same church, 
when the first Bishop of San Antonio, Mgr. 
Anthony D. Pellicer, was consecrated. 





Retreats for laymen, under the direction 
of the Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., are now being 
held at the Villa, on Keyser Island, South 
Norwalk, Conn. The dates have been 
arranged in the following order: April 8, 
15, 22, 29, May 6, 13, 20, 27, and June 3. 
Then the place will be transferred to Ford- 
ham University, New York City, the ex- 
ercises commencing as follows: June 17, 
24, July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, August 5, 12, 19, 26, 
September 2 and 9. 

Keyser Island is easily accessible. It is 
only one hour’s ride from Grand Central. 
The 3.32 p. M. is a convenient train. Bands 
of forty Retreatants will be hereafter ac- 
commodated. Applications should be made 
at least three days before the opening of 
the Retreat to Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., 801 
West 18Ist street, New York, Spiritual Di- 
rector. 





Siberia, once supposed to be the dreary 
abode of Russian political exiles and crim- 
inals, under the magic influence of the 
great international railway, is opening up 
to Western civilization and commerce. 
There are a number of Catholics there, 
over whom Bishop Cieplak presides, his di- 
ocese extending over 225,000 square miles. 
He recently made a visitation of it which 
took him five months and a half. The 
government provided a railway carriage for 
himself and the six priests who accom- 
panied him, and they were given a hearty 
reception everywhere. 





A note from the Bishop of Cork, Ire- 
land, was read in all the churches of that 
diocese recently, warning the people against 
Mormon elders who were holding meet- 





ings in the city to induce girls to emigrate 
to Canada. 





The Tercentenary of the conversion 
of the Micmac Indians in 1610 is to be 
celebrated at Restigouche, N. B., on June 
24 next. 





The Congregation of Rites has approved 
the text of the Office and Mass in honor of 
Blessed Joan of Arc, whose feast day is 
set for the first Sunday after the Ascen- 
sion. 





His Excellency, Archbishop Falconio, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
Cardinal Gibbons, eight other archbishops 
and twenty-two bishops, members of the 
hierarchy in the United States, have already 
accepted the invitation cordially given them 
by Archbishop Bruchési, of Montreal, to 
take part in the Twenty-first International 
Eucharistic Congress, which will be held in 
Montreal in September. Bishop Montés 
de Oca, of St. Luis Potosi, and Bishop 
Ruiz, of Linarés, Mexico, will also be pres- 
ent, Many other archbishops and bishops 
have not yet signified their acceptance of 
the invitation, but it is confidently expected 
that a goodly number of them will do so 
later. 





Two Fathers of the Benedictine Abbey 
at St. Ottile, in Bavaria, are about to begin 
a foundation at Seoul, in Corea. A plot of 
land has been bought, upon which an agri- 
cultural school will be established for the 
training of young Coreans. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Maximiano Reynoso y 
del Corral, titular Bishop of Neocesarea, 
and former ordinary of Tulancingo, died 
in Leon, Mexico, on March 21, 1910, in the 
seventieth year of his age. The deceased 
prelate had first adopted the law as a pro- 
fession, and in 1876 held the chair of 
Roman Law in Guanajuato. While jour- 
neying from that city to Silao the stage was 
attacked by bandits and the professor was 
carried off for possible ransom, Believing 
at first that he had been seized by some 
revolutionists who took that way to re- 
plenish their treasury, he was placed on a 
horse and blindfolded. After a couple of 
hours in the saddle the horsemen quickened 
their pace, and by a chance word or two 
revealed that they were being pursued by a 
posse. At that most critical moment, when 
the helpless professor knew that he might 
be murdered offhand if his captors could 
not evade their pursuers, he commended 
himself to Our Lady and resigned his life 
into her keeping. After a half hour’s hard 
ride he heard the barking of dogs and knew 
that some habitation was near. When the 
horsemen came to a halt and ordered the 





still blindfolded man to dismount, he felt 
that his last moment had come. Without 
a word the men rode off at full speed and 
left him to his own resources. Shortly 
after the rescuing party appeared and con- 
ducted him to Silao amid great rejoicing, 
for he was generally known and respected 
for his integrity. He then abandoned the 
law and took Holy Orders, being at the 
time of his ordination in his thirty-sixth 
year. In 1899 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Tulancingo by Mgr. Nicholas Averardi, 
the Visitor Apostolic of Mexico; but after 
an administration of only two years he re- 
tired to Leon and spent the remainder of 
his days in prayer and good works. In his 
native city of Silao he repaired the dilapi- 
dated Church of the Pardon and built a 
chapel to Our Lady of Lourdes, and in 
Leon another beautiful chapel under the 
same invocation testified his filial devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. It was his daily 
practice to receive the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, and to pray before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. 





The death is announced from England 
of Dr. A. Edmonds Tozer, well known as 
a composer of church music. He had his 
bachelor’s degree in music from Dur- 
ham University and his doctor’s degree 
from Oxford and Toronto. He was, more- 
over, an Associate of the Royal College of 
Musicians, a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Organists and a Licentiate of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Two volumes, “ The 
Proper of the Mass” and “ The Catholic 
Church Hymnal,” besides several Masses, 
testify his zeal for the service of the 
Church, which was rewarded with a Knight- 
hood in the Pontifical Order of St. Sylves- 
ter. Dr. Tozer was a convert, having been 
received into the Church in 1884. 





Right Rev. Mgr. Pierre Hevey, P.A., 
died at Manchester, N. H., on March 25. 
He was born at St. Barnabé, P. Q., Oc- 
tober 31, 1831, and ordained July 12, 1857. 
Until October 11, 1871, he did parish work 
in the Province of Quebec, and then was 
given charge at Lewiston, Maine, where he 
remained until 1882, when he was sent to 
Manchester to take charge of the new par- 
ish of Ste. Marie. One of the finest 
churches in the State, Ste. Marie’s College 
for Boys, the Convent of the Holy Angels, 
St. Pierre’s Orphanage and Notre Dame 
Hospital are among the material results of 
Mer. Hevey’s pastorate. In 1890 he was 
elevated to the dignity of Prothonotary 
Apostolic. 





Right Rev. Dr. Boylan, Bishop of Kil- 
more, died at his residence, Cullies House, 
Cavan, March 25, after a short illness. 
Born in County Cavan, 1867, Dr. Boylan 
became a professor in Cavan Seminary 
after his ordination, and in 1876 was ap- 
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pointed Bursar of St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, where he remained till 1887, 
when he joined the Redemptorist Order. 
For many years a noted missionary, he 
was made Rector at Limerick, 1897, and in 
1898 he became first Provincial of the Irish 
Province of his Order. He established 
new foundations in Ireland at Belfast and 
Athenry, in Western Australia at Perth, 
in New Zealand at Wellington, and two in 
the Philippine Islands. On the death of 
Dr. Magennis in 1907 he was raised to the 
See of Kilmore, being the first Redemptor- 
ist to attain an Irish episcopate. His zeal, 
eloquence and holiness of life won Dr. 
Boylan the esteem of all classes. An ardent 
patriot, he issued an appeal only a week 
before his death for a more generous sup- 
port of the Irish Parliamentary Fund. His 
Solemn Requiem was chanted in Cavan 
Cathedral March 29, and his remains were 
buried in the Cathedral grounds. 





Charles J. O’Malley, editor of the New 
World, of Chicago, died on March 26, of 
paralysis after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. O’Malley was a versatile and enter- 
prising journalist, born im Kentucky, 
February 9, 1857. He was connected with 
a number of papers before going to Chi- 
cago, among them the Midland Review 
of Louisville, the Pittsburg Observer, the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, and 
the Syracuse Catholic Sun. He was a 
vigorous and prolific writer of prose and 
of occasional verse; his poetry appearing 
not infrequently in the leading secular 
magazines. 





The Rev. Patrick Gleason, S.J., the 
veteran Jesuit missionary, well known 
throughout the Eastern States, died at 
the Novitiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on April 2. 
He was born in Dunmore, County Gal- 
way, April 18, 1835, and entered the Jes- 
uit novitiate in Canada, August 14, 1862. 
Later he taught at St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal, and at St. Francis Xavier's, 
New York. He was ordained to the 
priesthood, December 21, 1872, and be- 
came Rector and Master of Novices at 
West Park in 1880. With the exception of 
five years at West Park and of tempo- 
rafy assignments in New York City, 
Troy and Brooklyn, the greater part of 
his ministry of thirty-five years was de- 
voted to giving missions. He was an 
eloquent preacher and a tireless worker 
in the mission field. His quiet, unaffected 
ways, as well as the unction with which 
he spoke, added potency to his words 
and the fruits of his labors were every- 
where abundant. He was a man of 
genial temperament, a religious faithful 
to his rule, a priest beloved by those so 
fortunate as to come urder his influence 





and a missionary whose memory will be 
linked with the venerable names of 
Smarius, Damen, Garesché, Coughlin, 
Maguire and Augustus Langcake. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PRESENT AND FoRMER FRENCH RE&GIMES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your Paris correspondent who signs his 
letter “Old St. Sulpice” says that he 
breakfasted with the Curé of Sainte Clo- 
thilde, where “I met the Count of Cham- 
brun, a Catholic Deputy.” He means the 
Marquis de Chambrun, one of the Depu- 
ties from the Department of Lozére. The 
Marquis de Chambrun is the head of his 
family, He grew up in Washington, D.C., 
where he was prepared for his First Com- 
munion at St. Patrick’s Church by Arch- 
bishop (then Father) Keane. 

He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. As a lineal descendant of Lafayette 
he had the privilege of practicing law in 
America without ceasing to become a 
French citizen. While in Washington he 
looked after the legal business of the 
French Embassy. In 1896 he was re- 
quested by the Bishop of Mende to return 
to France and present himself as a Catholic 
candidate against the Radical then in office. 
He went back to Lozére, and was elected 
by an enthusiastic Catholic majority in 1897. 
He has been successful in his subsequent 
campaigns, in spite of the fact that the 
radical atheist tyrants who control the 
French Government grow more and more 
powerful. The Marquis de Chambrun un- 
derstands perfectly well the Constitution 
and the laws and institutions of the United 
States, and also the apparent hopelessness 
of trying to reform the present French Re- 
public. Where the foundations have been 
destroyed, it is hard to attempt to build. 

In Europe any monarchy which becomes 
a republic takes a step toward anarchy. In 
the reign of Louis XIV, and under the 
second empire, the Church flourished in 
France and spread its roots and branches 
beyond her frontiers. It was under the 
monarchy that she received her baptism as 
fille ainée de l’Eglise, and under the Em- 
pire of Louis Napoleon that the wonderful 
work in Africa of Cardinal Lavigerie was 
made possible. The government paid the 
expenses of the first great expedition of 
the missionary, and French soldiers of the 
Empire guarded him. It is a mistake to 
confound together Nero and Louis XIV 
and Combes and Napoleon. 

Thomas B. Reed, the great “ Speaker of 
the House,” once said: “ There is no tyr- 
anny like the tyranny of patriots [soi- 
disant] in a republic!” He said this 
apropos of the how! of the “ fighting men” 
(not soldiers) which brought about our 





war with Spain—which might well have 
been avoided. Until the Republic of France 
shall have been reformed and renovated, 
and made into an exact imitation of our 
ideal Republic, it would be well not to 
throw stones at.the former régimes in 
France, which may have had their faults, 
but all of which shine in comparison with 
the present despotism which masquerades 
as a republic, 

If all the Catholics of France had come 
to her aid, following the example of the 
Marquis de Chambrun, there would have 
been a different kind of republic, and the 
policy of Leo XIII and Cardinal Rampolla 
would have been vindicated and the sub- 
sequent horrors prevented, but the Cath- 
olics hung back and the francmaconnerie 
rushed in—and behold the result! 


Maria LoNGWorTH STORER. 
Boston, March 26. 





ORIGIN AND PRESERVATION DarwIn’s 


Works. 


IN 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

Not to weary your readers with any fur- 
ther discussion of origin and preservation 
in Darwin’s works, may I say that for his 
prime authority Father Graham at once 
turns to Huxley. There is the trouble. 
Popular Darwinism is really Huxleyism. 
Huxley put in lots of origins where Dar- 
win had insisted on preservation. After a 
while Huxley even brought Darwin to talk 
more loosely in this matter, though in the 
one significant expression of that kind that 
Father Graham quotes the word used is 
production, not origin. Surely Father Gra- 
ham, who likes distinctions, will see the 
force of this, Huxley is responsible for 
the ordinary idea of natural selection tell- 
ing us anything about origins. It was good 
to see him wince in his later years when 
Bathybius, that mother of origins, to which 
he had devoted so much time earlier, was 
mentioned. If what Heckel and Huxley 
embroidered on Darwinism were left out, 
there would be so little about origins that 
it would not be worth while talking about. 
If people generally recognized this to- 
morrow, Darwinism would soon be a thing 
of the past. It is because of the mistake 
that emphasizes origins, and does not rec- 
ognize preservation, that Darwinism has 
maintained itself. But then, Father Gra- 
ham, like Wordsworth’s little girl, will 
have his way, doubtless, and insist that 
there are some origins in Darwinism, 
though natural selection supposes things 
already in existence, and selects them, and 
only incidentally and in contradistinction 
to his own theory did Darwin sometimes 
talk about production and use other syn- 
onyms for origin. 

James J. Waisu. 


New York, March 30. 
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SLANDERING SouTH AMERICAN PRIESTs. 


To the Editor of America: 

I read lately, in the Literary Digest of 
February 5, some statements made by Rev. 
Robert Speer in regard to the immorality 
of the South American clergy. These 
statements have been widely read and are 
in strong contrast to my article on “ Re- 
ligious and Social Conditions in Chile,” 
which appeared in your esteemed Review 
of January 22. Mr. Speer is a Protestant 
minister and I am a Catholic priest; he 
heard only bad things of South America, 
but I heard bad and good things, too, and, 
moreover, I saw many good things which 
were hidden from his eyes. 

I left Santiago, Chile, two years and 
three months ago, and Trinidad, B. W. I., 
near Venezuela, six months ago. Until I 
saw the Literary ‘Digest yesterday, I had 
not heard of the Pope’s letter to the 
Chilian clergy, nor of the excerpt from the 
pastoral letter of the good “Bishop of 
Caracas.” If Dr. Speer will give names of 
Pope and “ Bishop,” or the dates of their 
letters, we shall, I am confident, promptly 
discover that both are spurious. 

In the South American Republics the 
clergy, owing to the anti-Christian govern- 
ments, as explained in my former letter, 
are exceedingly scarce. The bishops are 
often obliged to accept for the sacred 
ministry foreigners and Indians. When I 
consider the angelic life they are called 
upon to live, their recent emancipation 
from savagery only a few generations back, 
their constant exposure to temptations, I 
admire God’s grace towards them in keep- 
ing them as faithful as they are. 

Nineteen years ago I began my labors as 
a missionary priest in Trinidad, where we 
have two venerable Venezuelan priests, 
educated gentlemen and models of all 
priestly virtues; for nigh fifty years they 
have served the poor negroes and lepers 
and they will die in harness, leaving noth- 
ing behind them but unsullied characters 
and a mourning people; one of these is of 
Indian and African blood. 

Thirteen years ago I made a visit of 
four months’ duration of Caracas, where I 
became acquainted with several of the noble 
priests of that badly-governed country. 
What substantial, beautiful, well-kept and 
well-attended churches! How eloquently 
the present Archbishop, then Padré Juan 
Bautista Castro, preached to vast audiences 
of attentive men and women. How edified 
I used to be to see the thousands pros- 
trating themselves, in turn, from early 
morning till late at night, in the large chapel 
of perpetual adoration, before the, “ Living 
Christ,” of whom Mr. Speer knows nothing 
whatever, for he says the South Americans 
only honor “the dead Christ.” But those 
Indian and negro children know Him and, 
like the angels in heaven, their sweet, 





plaintive voices cry out all day long: 
“Santo, Santo, Santo Dios Sefior de los 
ejercitos!” as they gaze upon Him on His 
throne, surrounded by the many wax lights 
and enveloped in clouds of fragrant in- 
cense. 

Then, on that Easter Sunday morning, 
how I accompanied those poor devout peo- 
ple of San Francisco de Yare, before the 
sun was up, to the Sepulchre of our Risen 
Lord! How vivid is the recollection of 
that tableau to my mind to-day! I was 
fourteen leagues from Caracas, a long and 
painful journey over the steep mountain 
paths. I returned by night to avoid the 
scorching rays of the sun. About two 
o’clock in the morning I heard voices up the 
mountain side. I stopped and listened, and 
over the still, balmy air floated the words 
of the Archangel Gabriel: “ Dios te salve 
Maria, llena eres de gracia, el Sefior es 
contigo,” followed by the words of St. 
Elizabeth, “ bendita eres entre todas las 
mujeres i bendito es el fruto de tu vientre 
Jesus.” Here they were again, up at two 
a. m., worshipping the Living Christ, while 
Mr. Speer was probably asleep in bed. 
Such was the custom in Spanish countries 
to arise very early to pray and meditate 
upon the mysteries of the Rosary, the Life 
Passion, Death, Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ. The same was re- 
peated at night before retiring. 

One afternoon I took my walk out to 
“El Rincon del Valle” and, entering the 
church, saw an old Indian with a little boy, 
alone in the sacred edifice. The father was 
teaching his son to make the Way of the 
Cross—to meditate upon the Passion and 
Death of our Saviour. I drew nearer and 
beheld great tears falling from their eyes, 
as they accompanied their Redeemer on 
His Path of Sorrows. 

He speaks of the high percentage of il- 
legitimate children in South America. This 
is very likely to be misunderstood. There 
we have “civil marriage” and “religious 
marriage.” The couple must first appear 
before the civil authority and, if they wish 
afterwards, before the parish priest and 
two witnesses. The masses often imagine 
that compliance with the civil law is all 
that is requisite, but of course, the priest 
always registers their offspring as illegiti- 
mate. If the same regulations were in force 
here eighty per cent. of his fellow-country- 
men would be rated illegitimate. 

There is a big field in the United States 
for Mr. Speer and his “ Volunteers.” 
Would to God they would teach husbands 
and wives to live in harmony and fidelity 
to do their duty and have children, in- 
stead of turning the courts into divorce 
mills and slaughtering the innocents! They 
might labor profitably to baptize the fifty 
millions of unregenerated Protestants of 
the United States. 

CHARLES JOSEPH CREAMER. 





An ENGLISH CHURCH AT NAPLES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The church for English-speaking Cath- 
olics at Naples fills a long-felt want. There 
are several English Protestant churches, 
and that, with the activity of English Prot- 
estant missionaries, makes it look to the na- 
tives as if English people and Americans 
were all Protestants. Catholics who came 
to Naples from other countries went to 
different Italian churches, and consequently 
were not noticed asa body. Since this Eng- 
lish church has been opened English-speak- 
ing Catholics have been brought together, 
especially when, as frequently occurs, men- 
of-war come, and hundreds of Catholic 
sailors accompanied by their officers and 
led by the resident priest, march in a body 
through the principal streets to this church, 
where they hear Mass. This has produced a 
very different feeling, and now people see 
that their religion is not, as Protestant 
missionaries assert, only confined to Italy 
and Spain. Numbers of Protestants attend 
this Mass, hear the sermon and afterwards 
ask questions about Catholic customs. 
Different races are represented in the con- 
gregation: Americans, Canadians, Austra- 
lians, some from India, and many of the 
Italian nobility, with their children and 
English governesses. 

I write with the object of urging Cath- 
olics to attend this church when they are 
in Naples. A feature of the music is the 
remarkable voice of a Chinese priest, 
Father Simon Wang, who is organist and 
soloist combined, and who has a most mar- 
vellous voice, which unites the four regis- 
ters. The transition from one to the other 
and his enunciation are correct and artistic. 
Altogether he is considered a vocal phe- 
nomenon, and numbers of people go to 
hear him sing at the eleven o’clock Mass at 
St. Ursula’s a Chiara (the English church), 
which is situated in the very centre of the 
city, within easy access to the hotels, 

Naples, March 13, 1910. 


As an old subscriber of The Messenger 
I commenced to receive America from its 
first number, and I have read it constantly 
with increasing interest. All I could say 
in its praise would be weak, but I take 
every opportunity of recommending it to 
my friends, and I hope that a few, at least, 
will have become subscribers. The number 
of February 5 is an excellent sample, and I 
would like to bring it before people of 
standing and influence in Mexico.—Sres. 
T. Robinson Bours y Hermanos, Alamos, 
Sonora, Mezxico. 


The more I read it the better I like it. 
It is a jewel and has the principles the 
world needs. May America find its way 
into a million of homes in 1910.—Rev. 
Michael Nicholl, Nevada, lowe. 








